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Singer Machines 
in use in Murphy 
High School, 
Mobile, Ala. 


In Schools and Colleges 


. . . as in the Home 


It is easy to understand why in high schools, private 
schools, normal schools and colleges, Singer sewing 
machines are used almost exclusively for classroom in- 


mn reer struction. The preference is based on sound reasons. 
learn to love oie f : , ; 
copes ws we 1. School training is a preparation for practical home life. 
Most homes are equipped with a Singer. Thus the student is 


trained on the machine she is most likely to use as a young 
Fhe SINGER “STUDENT Model” woman, as a wife and mother. 
es 4 : 2. Singer sewing machines are recognized the world over 
[ILLUSTRATED BELOW] . Carey cree 
; : ; : ; as the standard of perfection in design, in quality, in ease and 
A modern electric sewing machine especially designed simplicity of operation. 











for classroom use, with these desirable features: 3. They have stood the test of practical use under all con- 
Special legs of any desired ingmechanism—Largecapac- ditions and circumstances for 78 years—far longer than any 
height—Choice of built-in or ity, horizontal round bobbin — other make. 

é — Individua —Upper an yer tension . . ee . 9 
attached motor — Individual peer sad Sawer sensions 4. They are sturdily built to stand hard usage by “‘beginners. 


Singerlight—Adjustable knee easily regulated— Automatic ‘ : : , 4 
control—Cover, whenopened, —_ bobbin ejector. 5. Singer provides a free educational service to schools 


and colleges. 

6. Singer maintains in every citya shop where prompt and 
satisfactory service is always available—repairs, parts, needles, 
oil, belts, instruction, everything necessary to keep machines in 
perfect running order. 

7. Singer renders to schools without charge a periodical in- 
spection and adjustment service. 

8. Special discounts are made to schools on all Singer models. 


provides extra table space 
—Safety lock on 
cover when closed 
— Machine, when 
closed, becomes 
flat-topped table 
— Choice of rotary 
or oscillating sew- 


Cabinet No. 402 


Shown open, has 
threedrawersat the 
left and an open 
compartment for 
books and mate- 
rials at the right. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ~ SINGER BUILDING ~ NEW YORK CITY 


Singer sewing machines are used almost ex- 
clusively in schools throughout the world 





Copyright, U. S. A. 1928 and 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries, 
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Making the Most of This Issue 


Mental Hygiene 


Home Making in 
Rural Schools 


Curriculum 
Construction 


Home Economics 


Play 


Story of Foods 


Home Economics 
in Business 


HE value of any one issue of a publication depends on how much of that issue happens to 

meet each individual’s needs or appeal to his (or her) general interest. The field of home 

economics is a broad one, and many who teach in it specialize in one division, or have 
more interest in one section than another. In order to save you time and make it possible for 
you to pick out at once those topics that hold special interest for you, we are giving the following 
brief resume of the articles in this issue. 


ENTAL hygiene is a subject that has been somewhat neglected in teacher training for home 

economics, yet it is one that is increasingly important if home economics teachers are to meet 
and keep up with the changing demands of an educational system that aims to help the individual 
pupil. The home economics teacher has perhaps more opportunity for personal contact with her 
students than most others, and can learn more about the home conditions and life of her girls. 
Miss Donnelly’s suggestions on how she can best make use of this opportunity, and her list of 
reference books and periodicals should be of great help to all progressive teachers. 


OST girls ‘> rural high schools want courses in homemaking and show an intelligent interest 

in making practical home use of what they learn. New York State’s Department of Educa- 
tion aims to make courses in homemaking available to as many girls as possible and Miss Van 
Liew tells of how this plan is being developed in rural districts of the State. Thirteen out of the 
fifty-five rural districts have already organized homemaking courses and are using a four year 
vocational course of study. Girls may elect less than the four years work, but it is there for 
those who want it. Pictures of the classroom, a floor plan of the arrangement of equipment and 
lists of the cost of equipment in two typical schools add value to the article. 

What are your problems in making homemaking interesting in your rural schools or in 
organizing ‘your work? Perhaps a discussion of them will clear up many points and will help 
not only you, but others with similar problems. Won’t you tell us of them? 


HE problem of what to include in a home economics course and how to teach the subjects that 

are selected so as to secure the best results is one that is pertinent and much to the fore 
these days. Clara Youngs’ article “Personal and Home Problems” and Velma Phillips’ “For Prog- 
ress in Home Economics” may help you to solve some of your difficulties. This is the second in 
the series Miss Youngs is writing for us on the subject of curriculum construction. Miss Phillips 
will also bring to you each month a discussion of practical ideas on reconstructing the home 
economics program to meet present day needs, and suggestions that will prove valuable for progres- 
sive home economics teaching. We urge you to read with care both of these series. 


YR those who are interested in the history of costume we recommend the little play, “When Our 
New IlW’as New.” It offers many ideas for original work and individual research, and has the 
advantage of a certain amount of flexibility in working it out that makes it suitable to any 


sized group. 


HE story of salmon will prove as absorbing as a tale of fiction. Do you know anything of 
the great “salmon runs” or the strange habits of this fish, or has salmon up to now merely 
been “something pink in a can”? Food study classes will find much to interest them in this article. 
The work done by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in grading poultry and other food 
products as told by Caroline Sherman likewise contains excellent material for food study and mar- 
keting classes. The popularity led one of the leading manufacturers of chicken soup to ask the 
government to make regular inspections of the poultry used in his products, believing that gov 
ernment certification would give the consumer added confidence in his brand. Since then the demand 
for similar service has heen made by an ever increasing number of manufacturers—in fact, Miss 
Sherman tells us that between the time she started and finished writing the article you will read 
that the number of establishments having asked, and obtained, government inspection has increased 
from five to twelve. There are undoubtedly more by now. 


ARY LINDSLEY is probably known to a great many of you as the manager of Dodge Hotel 
M in Washington, D. C. This month she has written for us an article telling of the oppor- 
tunities in hotel work that exist for the home economics trained girl. Those who think the field 
of business is a bed of roses will do well to read and heed. There are many opportunities for those 


who are willing to work hard and make the necessary sacrifices, but there is no “easy road to 


success” in this, any more than in any other field of endeavor. 
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Practical Home Economics 





or Progress in A/Ome Economics 


By VELMA PHILLIPS 


Head, Home Economics Department, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


N Boston at the twenty-second annual 

meeting of the American Home 

Economics Association, Dean John 
W. Withers} said, “What is needed for 
satisfactory service in our public schools 
is not the automatic practitioner, skilled 
in the use of stereotyped methods of 
performing standardized activities which 
scientific study has discovered by analyz- 
ing what is now considered excellent 
teaching, nor a person steeped in theories 
of teaching and education that she has 
academically learned, but a teacher, the 
extent and character of whose profes- 
sional education has prepared her to 
meet successfully the changing conditions, 
with the courage and disposition to 
attack and the ability to solve with in- 
creasing success the new problems which 
constantly arise.” He states further that 
the school must be completely reorgan- 
ized, “It must become a refined and 
improved reproduction in miniature of 
community life in all of its essentials 
outside the school. * * * Emphasis 
must be placed upon the school as a 
community and upon the activities that 
are carried on by the children as members 
of this community.” 

The present emphasis on curriculum 
reconstruction and the many and various 
differences of opinion prove bewildering 
to the classroom teacher. She knows 
how many new fads in teaching prove to 
be in the long run little more than waste 
of time. But it is impossible to sit by 
in this era of change merely trying to 
hold on to the old, the tried and proven. 
Curriculum reconstruction is demanded 
by the tendency of the times. The teacher 
who thoughtlessly experiments, trying 
this and that at random, emphatically 
demonstrates that all change does not 
mean progress. Indulging in fads for 
her school is an extravagant, wasteful 
proposition. On the other hand, there 
are teachers who see the needs of their 
pupils, teachers who desire to meet suc- 
cessfully the changing conditions, teachers 


t Journal of Home Economics. Vol. 21, 
October, 1929, p. 722-23. 


“with courage and disposition to attack 
and ability to solve: with increasing suc- 
cess the new problems which constantly 
arise.” These teachers are not afraid to 
work out an innovation that meets the 
needs of their pupils if only for a day. 
If some choose to consider these innova- 
tions as fads, then we must respect these 
particular kinds of fads. They are serv- 
ing a real purpose and meeting a real 
need. 

Perhaps the vital point is that we must 
today develop our own philosophy—one 
that we will willingly, honestly and cour- 
ageously live by. Perhaps it would be 
well for us to ask ourselves the question, 
“Am I afraid to develop and try out my 
own philosophy?” Most of us are willing 
to recognize that courage and daring are 
necessary characteristics of a successful 
business man, but we have given little 
consideration to these qualifications for 
a successful and progressive home eco- 
nomics teacher. Dr. Harold F. Clark* 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
concludes from his recent research study 
on the economics of education that, “A 
college education is likely to make a man 
too pensive and hesitant for the task of 
money making when daring and courage 
are the prime necessities.” Arthur Bris- 
bane, in commenting on this study of 
Dr. Clark, adds his opinion that educa- 
tion may rob one of the daring necessary 
to success. “The important thing for a 
human being is to think for himself and 
to take his mental mainspring, unbroken, 
into the world fight. Any system of 
education that forbids youth to think for 
itself is a handicap.” 

In this age of change and reconstruc- 
tion of curriculum what shall we teach 
and how shall we teach it? FEew will 
hope to be able to sit at a desk and 
carefully evolve what they think the girls 
should know and what they think will 
help the homes and community most. 

One may have many courses of study 


“ 


carefully worked out by so calied “ex- 
~ © Teachers College Record. May, 1929. 
P. 839. Vol. XXX. 


perts,” An easy going philosophy en- 
courages one to placidly adapt these 
stereotyped courses of study to what they 
may happen to think the girls need. Un- 
fortunately this type of thinking will 
soon create a home economics curriculum 
which will be considered by school boards, 
parents and pupils a special non-essential. 
Why don’t more home economics teach- 
ers try to definitely find out what their 
pupils are doing? Why don’t more home 
economics teachers try to find out what 
their girls would like to do, and what 
the mothers of these girls need from their 
daughters? Why don’t more home eco- 
nomics teachers include boys in their 
home economics courses? Why don’t 
more home economics teachers know 
more of the need of the modern Ameri- 
can family and of the communities in 
which they work? ‘Timidity and lack of 
daring may be the chief cause. Perhaps 
we are afraid to encourage a real practi- 
cal test of our home economics education. 
Perhaps it will not be able to function 
in the home and personal life. Perhaps 
we are afraid that the girls will want 
to study materials that do not seem 
feasible to us and our manner of teach- 
ing. Perhaps the mothers will insist upon 
our teaching the impossible according to 
our present practices. Perhaps the boys 
will upset well organized classes. For 
progress in home economics we need as 
much daring and fearlessness as we do 
for making money and success in busi- 
ness. The home economics teachers who 
will dare to learn the community, home, 
and family needs and to understand their 
girls’ problems in order to work with the 
girls without fearing the loss and lack 
of comformity to stereotyped require- 
ments of courses of study, are the teach- 
ers who know progress in home eco- 
nomics. 

In a western high school recently a 
group of girls were proving quite a 
problem because they were required to 
study home economics when they wanted 
to study art. They were not interested 
in the well planned course of study on 
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clothing and health. For several years 
this course had proved very satisfactory 
and had been carefully worked out by 
well trained home economists. But these 
girls wanted to study art and were de- 
cidedly not interested in garment con- 
struction, textiles or clothing design. A 
careful study of their interests and 
problems seemed to make it necessary to 
scrap a good course of study and try 
out something new, something that may 
require years to prove its value. The 
home economics teacher in charge had 
to run the risk of her work being called 
a fad by “educational experts,” for it 
was necessary that she make teaching 
plans that would perhaps meet the needs 
only for a day and then be ever worth- 
less. It all seemed so speculative. It 
would probably prove a difficult task to 
get flighty, spoiled high school girls to 
see the art in home and clothing when 
they wanted “real art.” Perhaps it would 
be necessary for this teacher to try out 
several avenues of approach until she 
happened upon just the right one which 
would awaken the girls to the alluring 
study of art in everyday life. 


PRE-TEST is now used by educa 

tors to awaken pupils to their own 
shortcomings and to the possibilities of 
the proposed courses. Several possibilities 
themselves in this particular 
situation. The test, of all things, should 
not be dull and uninteresting. It must 
offer a challenge. It must be startling 
and daring in order to break down the 
prejudice of the students. There was the 
possibility of the performance test; have 
the girls arrange a room and its acces- 
sories; have them make selections of 
clothing and color combinations; selec- 
tion of accessories for home or clothing, 
flower or picture arrangement. The 
possibilities along this line seemed end- 
less. The local stores seemed very willing 
to cooperate. Such a practical test would 
surely reveal the opportunities in modern 


presented 


decorative art. 

As a beginning a multiple choice test 
was planned. It was decided that practi- 
cal illustrations of color in dress, in the 
home, arrangement of accessories, choice 
of clothing and home furnishings would 
well show the scope of the decorative 
arts in home and clothing. Four illustra- 
tions of each applied design were chosen 
and from these the girls were to choose 
the best, the next best, and so on to the 
poorest. Of course it would be desirable 
to standardize such a test before recog- 
nizing its value. But such a test even 
without standardization and the opinion 
of experts helped to awaken in these 
girls the possibilities or art in home and 

fad but 
needs of 


call it a 
meet the 
As they realized the 


clothing. Some 


it was necessary to 


may 


girls for this day. 


endless avenues of art expression in 
home and clothing, they began to experi- 
ence the most interesting art course they 
could possibly imagine. This home eco- 
nomics teacher had transferred a handi- 
cap into an asset. A home economics 
course which was felt to be an objection- 
able requirement turned out to be a 
popular rival of the best “real art” course. 


There seems to be every possibility 
that the girls will want to make some 
of their artistic creations, so that they 
can really see the completed effect in a 
real living creation. It may be fun to 
study the principles of color and design 
but it is much more fun to apply these 
to your own imaginative creations on 
paper and still more fun to carry them 
out in lovely fabrics with all the acces- 
sories and your own personality included. 

Many clothing unjts never take advan- 
tage of the assets gained through the 
joy of creative expression. Many girls 
are rushed pell-mell into garment con- 
struction before they have had time to 
develop their own ideas—a creation of 
their own imagination. Making colorful 
articles that require careful planning and 
arrangement of decorative and construc- 
tive parts and the application of design 
allure girls into many hours of careful— 
even monotonous. construction, which 
never seems dull for one moment when 
the creative design is uppermost in their 
minds. 


ESIRE for artistic expression is one 
D of the best means of preventing 
poor construction and encouraging expert 
workmanship. Slovenly sewing spoils 
good design while careful painstaking 
work is rewarded in pleasing effects. We 
have every reason to believe that our 
adjustment to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the girls will only enrich the well 
planned course of study. Perhaps we 
have done little more than change our 
approach and philosophy. Our curriculum 
reconstruction seemed most radical at 
first. It was an experiment and we did 
not see in the beginning just where it 
would lead us. But our daring to base 
our reconstruction on the girls’ problems 
regardless of our stereotype methods and 
standardized activities, has meant prog- 
ress for us. 

We read and hear a great deal about 
curriculum reconstruction these days. It 
is a real problem for the classroom 
teacher to decide what part she should 
play. Should she leave to experts to 
suggest and change? Should she try 
out new avenues in her daily teaching 
or is there danger of criticism of too 
much experimentation? Classroom teach- 
ers have the advantage of getting first 
hand information of the effects of curri- 
culum reconstruction. How can others 
profit by her experiment? How can she 
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learn and use the results tried out by 
others? Classification, analysis and pub- 
lication of the results in daily public 
school education is needed and would be 
appreciated by teachers in the field. 
Practical Home Economics will run 
each month a series of articles on 
practical curriculum reconstruction. If 
you have something to contribute that 
has proved of value to you, send it in. 
Others may add to this and together we 
will develop a rich mine of valuable 
home economics progress. 


NY kind of curriculum construction 

will prove valueless unless it is 
based on the future and present needs of 
the pupils and their community, with 
special consideration for their present 
interests and desired activities. Recent 
studies of girls’ activities, their interests 
and their home and family life suggest 
practical possibilities for progress in home 
economics education. Many of these 
studies have been conducted according to 
scientific standards. Their reliable results 
and worthwhile conclusions should be 
carefully studied by progressive home 
economists and applications of their sug- 
gestions should be utilized as far as pos- 
sible. Few of us have the ability, or time, 
or money to make such a scientific social 
study as is available in “Middletown” by 
the Lynds, but all of us can profit by their 
observations and discussions, especially 
if we are clever enough to select those 
situations particularly applicable to our 
own environment. 


T would be foolish to excuse our mal- 
I adjustment curriculum on the grounds 
that we do not have the time or facilities 
to make an extended and detailed statis- 
tical, scientific study. An honest effort 
to see the situation as it is even if we 
have to limit our efforts at first to in- 
formal observations, conferences and 
interviews, is the first step. Well planned 
studies carried on in the classroom can 
be made to efficiently supplement reports 
of the observations and work of other 
teachers. The interested home economics 
teachers will not be content to read of 
the modern developments and _ scientific 
studies carried on by others in their field 
without making an effort to add their 
contributions to such an exploratory field 
of work. 


Have you read these? Have you tried 
out the results? Have you tried to make 
a similar study? 


Middletown, by Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merrell Lynd Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. New York, 1929. 


(Continued on page 345) 
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Buying a Thanksgiving Turkey that is 
graded and stamped by a 
government grader. 


OW to make sure they are get- 

ting quality products for quality 

prices has been one of the age- 
long problems of housekeepers when 
they go marketing for the family. Years 
of close observation and experience Have 
usually been necessary and even the 
years have not always brought wisdom 
in the matter if the housewife has not 
had a certain amount of natural aptitude 
for shopping. 

Trained providers apparently experi- 
ence similar doubt at times, and feel 
that the signs they have been taught to 
judge by are all too likely to fail. As 
a matter of fact, it is often true that 
years of close study of the one com- 
modity alone, under varying conditions 
and circumstances, are necessary for a 
sure and continuous ability to judge the 
quality of a given food product accur- 
ately. 

Assurance of quality for the trained 
buyers and even for the inexperienced, 
is to be increasingly possible under 
several new lines of Government work 
which, by means of labels or certificates, 
are reaching along the marketing. chan- 
nels, and through the hotel and cafeteria 
managers into the daily menus of great 
numbers of workers; and, in certain 
instances, through the retail stores and 
the housekeepers’ market baskets, into 
the very homes of the people. 

As holiday dinners are likely to be 
outstanding in the minds of both pro- 
viders and families, an interesting ex- 
periment, made two autumns ago in 
regard to turkeys for housekeepers in 
Washington, D. C., was so popular that 
last Thanksgiving and Christmas the 
same work was done in a more extended 
way in Boston, Springfield, and other 
New England cities, and in New York 
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Lhanksgiving Turkeys 
Government Graded 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


United States Department of Agriculture 


City and Albany. Government graders 
graded turkeys for any members of the 
poultry trade in these cities who wanted 
the service and would pay the nominal 
cost. Approximately 150,000 turkeys 
were graded and stamped for the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year 
trade. The grade U. S. Prime was 
stamped on the back of each turkey that 
met the requirements of that grade and 
a tag stating its grade and other infor- 
mation was fastened to one wing of the 
bird. 

Dealers advertised in advance that 
they were selling these Government- 
graded U. S. Prime turkeys. Later 
these dealers said that the stamped 
turkeys were easier to sell than were the 
ungraded turkeys, that shoppers liked 
the service, and wanted to use it. In 
fact many smiling housekeepers carried 
their turkeys away from their favorite 


corner grocery or chain store with a 


greater degree of confidence in their 
choice than they had ever felt on a 
holiday before. 


O learn more exactly the response of 

the dining room managers and the 
housekeepers to this service, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent a letter to each 
of a long list of purchasers, asking 
certain questions. Almost every one 
who replied showed satisfaction with 
her purchase. Of the few who were 
not satisfied, the majority stated that the 
turkey was “tough.” This suggests that 
these customers failed to read in ad- 
vance the tag that indicates whether the 
turkey is old or young. Even a prime 
“hen” is not likely to be as tender as 
is a prime “young hen,” and the same 
is true of “toms.” Some customers did 
not seem to realize that if the older 
turkeys are chosen, more time should be 
allowed for the roasting. 

As more than 200 customers said they 
had looked at turkeys elsewhere before 
buying, they evidently were influenced 
considerably by the stamp, or else their 
judgment and that of the Government 
grader coincided. The majority of the 
customers expressed confidence in the 
grading stamp. In fact nearly all of 
these purchasers said that they thought 
it desirable to have other classes of 
dressed poultry graded by Government 
graders. The principal reason given by 


them was that if the poultry were so 
stamped, they would feel that they were 
the Department can possibly take care 
of with its present staff. To extend the 
work as far as possible, it will hold a 
turkey grading school in Salt Lake City 
this Fall to teach state workers in the 
west to do this grading for their people. 


F the shoppers’ interest in this kind of 

guarantee continues there seems no 
good reason why the service should not 
some day extend to other poultry and 
other seasons, so that the housekeeper 
can have its benefit every week when 
she plans her Sunday dinner, just as she 
now has it in certain localities when 
she buys beef that bears the Government 
stamp denoting its quality or grade. For 
the stamping of graded beef to show to 
wholesalers, buyers, retail dealers, and 
retail customers the exact grade of the 
beef they are buying, has now passed 
far beyond the experimental stage and 
has apparently gained a permanent place 
among the Government services ex- 
tended to consumers. The carcass is so 
stamped that each retail cut shows the 
grade. Such grading and stamping of 
dressed beef is available in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Topeka, and Omaha, 
and many dealers in other cities ‘are 
shipping in the stamped beef when the 
demand from their customers justifies it. 
Therefore to a certain degree it is up 
to the customer whether this stamped 
beef is available or not. In fact, this 
is largely true in the case of most of 
these labelled products. It is natural for 
dealers to stock up with the same kind 
of products they have been handling and 
they are not likely to make a change 
unless their customers are constantly 
asking for the new line of goods. Or- 
ganized demand on the part of club and 
association members is especially effec- 
tive. 

To a certain extent, customers now 
have a somewhat similar chance at a 
somewhat similar service when they buy 
canned chicken products, like chicken 
soup, chicken broth, and boneless chicken. 
A manufacturer of chicken soup re- 
cently requested the Government to make 
regular inspections for condition and 
wholesomeness of the poultry used in 
his products, and since then twelve other 
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more likely to get the quality they wished 
and to get their money’s worth. 
Requests for turkey grading for the 
forthcoming holidays are far more than 
begun using the 
service in connection with the canning 
The 


the 


establishments have 


of a variety of poultry products. 


resulting canned products show on 
label that the chicken used in the prepa- 
ration has been “inspected and certified 
the Bureau Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
In doing this work the inspectors 
examine the chicken carcasses thoroughly 
A 


steadily increasing use of these canned 


by of 
ture.” 
and reject all that are unwholesome. 
chicken products is reported; the dealers 


that the 
more freely when they see the certifica- 


believe customers are buying 





authorized to seal cartons of eggs with 
certificates of quality which show that, 
at the time the eggs were graded by the 
Government grader they were found to 
be of the specified quality. These car- 
tons are later sold to housekeepers and 
the The 


believes are 


counters. 
that 
that 
eggs but do not know exactly how to 


others over retail 


Government there 
thousands of households want fine 
choose them when buying. 

In not all of 
the labelled 
tributed as yet, and even in citics where 
they can be obtained, all dealers are not 


these lines of work are 


products very widely dis- 


yet handling them, but in each instance 
a promising beginning has been made 
and a growing of 
managers, home economics teachers, and 


number wideawake 





A turkey graded and 


Thanksgiving 


stamped by government representative 


“Quality Foods at Quality Prices” 


tion on the cans. 
Butter 
kind of 


limited extent, and 


has been enjoying a_ similar 


service for some time, to a 


many cafeteria man- 


agers and housewives now know all 
about the certificates based on Federal 
grades, that are found in the cartons 


of certain widely distributed brands of 


high-quality butter. The certificates are 


designed especially for use in retail 


packages of butter and are signed by 


firms that are authorized by the Bureau 
to the butter 
which the packages are made has been 
officially graded. 


use them, because from 


Eggs, which are especially difficult for 
the customer to judge at time of pur- 
chase, are now being labelled for quality 
or grade in an experimental way, and 
if there sufficient for this 
labelling, the work will be extended. In 
some markets jobbers of eggs have been 


is demand 





housekeepers have actually been reached 
through their regular wholesalers or re- 
tail 
are 


stores. Just what the 


the 
into 


possibi.ities 
labelled 
towns 


these 
and 
There has always 
of 
citizens who have urged that the mar- 


for extension of 


products smaller cities 


remains to be seen. 


been a considerakle number women 
keting work of the Government should 
reach more definitely through the mar- 
keting channels practical ways 
into the of the 
nation. Here is a whole series of activi- 
that particularly in 
support will 
planned 


and in 


actual dining rooms 
with 
How much 
those it 


ties designed 
mind. 
from 


it have 
benefit ? 
American women have a reputation for 
getting what they go out for; if 
American women everywhere really want 
it, there are reasons to believe that they 
will eventually have official quality labels 
on many of their quality food products. 


is to 


so 











PRACTICAL HOME ETONOMICS 


S' uggestions for 
Christmas Gifts 


Block Printing With Sealing Wax 
and Spools 


A three cornered file is used to notch 
the edge of spools, etc. Prepare sealing 
wax paint, which should medium 
thick. . Apply these colored to 
sections of spool, match, brush, or pencil 


be 
paints 


ends and press on to article to be deco- 
rated. Several of the fancy shapes may 
be combined to form one design. Cards 
for every occasion may be decorated in 
this way. 

Sealing Wax Plaques 

These plaques are sold with the design 
already stamped on them and ready to 
be covered with the hot wax. 

Build up the design with the hot wax 
in the color desired. The palette knife 
is used when a smooth surface is desired 
and the molder is used to form the trees 
and flowers.and when a rough surface 
is required. The frame is made by apply- 
ing black sealing wax with the hot palette 
knife. 

Cellophane Box Wrapping 

A white cardboard box wrapped with 
printed cellophane No. 11, poinsettia de- 
sign and tied with nile green ribbon. 


Pottery Vase Decorated With 

Crepe Paper and Sealing Wax 
Chrysanthemum design is cut from 
decorated crepe paper No. 393 and ar- 
ranged on the vase fastening with paste. 
The flowers are then built up with sealing 
The 


covered 


wax in colors of the design. re- 
the with 
orange and light brown sealing wax ap- 
plied with the hot palette knife blending 
ach other. The top of 
the vase is decorated with jade green 


mainder of vase is 


the colors into 


sealing wax. 
Fibre Santa Claus Door Stop 
The 


creve 


figure foundation is covered with 
paper the 
COAT: Red crepe paper No. 81 put on 
plain 


in following colors. 


with ermine trimmings of white 
crushed crepe paper dotted with pieces 
HAT: is red crepe 


SHOES: Black 


of black crepe paper. 
paper with ermine band. 


crepe paper with ermine band around 
tops. BAG: Dark brown crepe paper 
No. 72 put on plain. 
Snowman Favor 
The snowman is made of white 
crushed crepe paper over a small ice cup 
form. A _ small ball of white crushed 


crepe paper forms the head and pieces 
of black crepe paper are pasted in lace 
for features. The hat, scarf and buttons 
are made of red crepe paper and the cane 
is a No. 78 wire wrapped with a strip 
of red crepe paper with one end made 
into crook shape. 
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(Illustrations and directions furnished by the Dennison Manufacturing Co.) 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


ome Making (Courses in ‘Rural High Schools 


Chief, 


O make home economics educa- 
tion available to as many girls as 
possible is the objective of the 

Bureau of Home Economics of the New 

York State Education Department. On 

account of the involved for 


equipment and supplies the small schools 


expense 


have hesitated before introduc- 
ing these courses but this diffi- 


culty was overcome through 


the passage of a state 


Bureau Home Economics 


law in ere 


By Marion S. Van LIEW 


Education, State Education 
how she may become more intelligent in 
dealing with questions concerning the 
home are some of the purposes of home- 
making courses. Good homemaking 
courses demand a well designed room, 
centrally located in the school building, 
and the best type of layout and equipment. 





1927 providing for the creation 


of central rural districts en- 


the 
those districts to provide ele- 


abling central schools of 





Hone KITCHEN 
conten, 





mentary and high school edu- 
cation at reasonable tax rates. 
With this additional state aid, 
many districts began to intro- 
duce homemaking courses. In 
1929, of fifty-five rural districts 
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in New York State, thirteen 
had homemaking courses. 

c . . Snecves 
Most of the girls in rural aap 
5 é a PRAweas 
high schools register in the 
homemaking department. An easer 
academic curriculum is planned | 
including four years of home- 
making, which meets the re- 
quirements of the State Board Diagram 


of Regents for an academic 
diploma in vocational work. 

Organizing this work on a four year 
basis does not mean that a girl cannot 
take less. On the contrary she may take 
one or two years of homemaking in a 
curriculum leading to a general academic 
diploma. In this way every girl in high 
school may take one or more of the 


homemaking courses. 

Making a girl realize the nature of 
the problems she 
making, how she 


in home- 
them and 


must solve 
must solve 





The Home Kitchen—Yorktown Heights High School. 


CORRIDOR 


the arrangement of 
homemaking center. 


showing 


One of the purposes of the homemak- 
ing department is to be a home and 
social center for the school and com- 
munity. Here community and _ school 
affairs may be held, such as home bureau 
meetings, parent teachers’ meetings, fac- 
ulty meetings, various school-club mect- 
ings. This room may also be used for 
teachers’ social affairs, for teas, for par- 
ties or informal social evenings, as many 
teachers have no place to gather and en- 


Department, 


i, CO cae 


equipment 


Albany, New York 
joy social life in the small communities. 
The Stockbridge Valley High School 
at Munnsville, near Utica, New York, is 
a rural high school which has been very 
successful in this type of work. The 
homemaking room is on the second floor 
and in the center, thus getting 
eastern light. In dimensions it 
is 21 by 24 feet, and is planned 
to include a home kitchen and 
combination living-dining room. 
There are no partitions, the 


front 


arrangement of the furniture 
making the separate rooms. 
Beaver board screens about 


four and a half feet high are 
used to cover up the back of 
the gas stove and the working 
surfaces of the kitchen when 
meals are being served. 

The kitchen range is 
for family meal cooking and 
the two burner gas plate for 
preparing the one hot dish for 
the lunch which is 
served to children coming 
from the rural sections. 

The sink 
drainboards were built in by 
the contractor. The sink is a 
combination sink and wash tub 
of porcelain with a wooden 
lid over the tub for a drain board. 

The classes are not over twelve each 
and are managed on a family group basis. 
Each family group plans, prepares and 
eats its own family meal, thus meeting 
its own special needs. This makes it 
possible to use one home kitchen, for 
while one family prepares its meals, the 
other groups are planning theirs, doing 
preliminary study and organization. 

When the class meets for discussion 


used 


school 





and 





cupboard, 


in the 





The Living Room—Yorktown Heights High School. 
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and class work, the members gather 
around the dining room table and smaller 
table set up for the purpose. Folding 
chairs supplement the dining room chairs. 

When clothing construction is going 
on the folding tables and chairs are set 
up and the sewing machines moved over 
to the window. 

Stockbridge Valley High School 
Munnsville, N. Y. 


Homemaking Equipment 
Cost to September, 1929 


Cupboards (part of general 


contract) 
Pyrofax gas installation part 
of plumbing work........ 
1 Direct action 4 burner gas 
EAS ae eee 117. 
1 Kitchen table (porcelain top) 6.50 
2 Cookers—Kettles ......... 6. 
BO ee 3.50 
ig es eee 1.25 
1 Hot Point Electric Iron.... 5.40 
1 Dining Room Table—Gateleg, 
gum wood finished walnut 29. 
¥Y% Doz. Dining Room chairs to 
OE Ra ree 30. 
Dishes (Iroquois China) 
a Rr er me eee 11.84 
Community Plate Silver 
Se E> GR Fades s Svhekas 26. 
1 Electric sewing machine 
ENED. ° a'v.ue'% 6.4 nado aa 62.50 
1 Treadle sewing machine 
COME) §isssceicaiacece SeeO 
1 Plate mirror (18x60 in.)... 23.90 
2 Folding sewing tables ..... 5.00 525.39 


Equipment for noon lunches 


1 Double burner gas plate... 7.50 
1 EME Gebccsss veces seeeees 4. 
ee eee ey er 10. 
WE AD. ha 00 55-00-05. sae eaee 16.83 38.33 
TOTAL $5643.72 


~ NOTE.—Kitchen Utensils—P. T. A. gave 
kitchen shower. 

During the school year 1929-30 several 
pieces of living room furniture and fur- 
nishings, planned and selected by the 
pupils, will be purchased. The suggested 
list is: a rug 9 x 12; settee or davenport; 
book case; reading lamp; two chairs, one 
to match the davenport; ladder-back 
chair; console table; mirrors; curtains. 

For the unit of work in home nursing 
a room with a good closet, shelves and 
drawers for class and student supplies 
will be used. The equipment will con- 
sist of a bed and dresser, bedding and 
towels. 


The blackboard in the room chosen 
for home nursing offered a problem in 
wall treatment. It was decided to buy 





The Bed Room—Yorktown Heights High School 


some material such as burlap or monks 
cloth, matching the wall in color, which 
could be stretched on wires, to form a 
smooth and inconspicious cover. This 
could be pushed aside whenever the 
blackboard was needed. 

A more pretentious homemaking de- 
partment in a rural high school at York- 
town Heights, New York, has been de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Yorktown Heights has a_ Central 
Rural School with a registration of two 
hundred and sixty students, forty-six of 
whom are in the high school. Several 
things of interest happened this year: 
the north wing to the school was com- 
pleted; a homemaking and manual train- 
ing department opened, and a new library 
equipped. 

“Fifteen of the twenty-three girls in 
high school chose the hornemaking course. 
Since the course was new it was neces- 
sary to explain that one could learn how 
to plan meals, the reasons for the selec- 
tion and combinations made, how to buy 
food intelligently, how to work efficiently 
in the home, how to be a_ charming 
hostess and develop a pleasing personality. 

“The apartment was new, so we had 
opportunities to learn about house fur- 
nishings, costs and reasons for selection. 
We are a large family in our apartment, 
learning to work and play _ together 
under nearly the same conditions as we 
have at home. We see things that need 
our attention, and when our home needs 
cleaning, we clean it. At home there 
isn’t a posted list that tells us _ that 
today we should clean the stove, and 
tomorrow dust.” 

The homemaking room soon became a 
center for teachers and students. Girl 
Reserve and Home Economics clubs held 
meetings in it, father-and-son banquets 
were served there and plans made for 
school lunches. 

In connection with school lunches, 
“Menus were made out for two weeks by 
the girls and the ‘why’ of the foods 
suggested were learned. One of last 
year’s graduates who had three other 
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sisters yet in high school, came over to 
prepare the school lunch and wash the 
cooking utensils. The lunch dishes were 
washed by six girls, three taking care of 
one lunch room. They received their 
lunch as payment for this service. We 
served a hot dish, sandwiches and cocoa 
and used large whole wheat bread. No 
meat was served. 

“Another way in which the departinent 
is serving the girls and boys is almost 
too intangible to express. They talk 
freely here of what happens in and out- 
side of school, and at home. Incidents 
mentioned often lead to discussions of 
human relations and behavior. We are 


learning to understand life better.” 


Furnishings for Home Economics De- 
partment, Yorktown Heights High School 


Article Cost Total 
Living Room 
eS ES re ere $32.75 
4 Chairs to go with it @ $4.50 
CE code parpemedsxesae 21.76 
RO ee ee mom 
2 or 3 living room chairs.... 57.64 
PE ais 2G S65 ohaos Kat canes 19.89 
Table linen, silver, dishes.. 33.25 
Household linen .......... 13.25 
1 Floor lamp, candlesticks, etc. 6.05 
Curtains and rods ........ 9.13 $193.72 


Bedroom 
Bed with springs and mattress 51.73 
Ned wdces besten cee é 14.05 
ee ET TET CT 20.58 
MONG CHEE Sepcccceccesees 
1 Comfortable chair ........ 


E Peet GREET © 0% kes vcccue 4.96 
RM ek dbus 05-0-0.05.¢4:0:0.60.0002 11.89 103.31 
Kitchen 
1 Cleaning cupboard ....... 19.89 


1 Kitchen Cabinet .......... 52 
1 Oil stove, 4 burner with oven 44.8 
1 Sink, enamel iron or porce- 
lain with drainboards with 
wash tub under one drain- 
OS CB AR rrr ee as 
21 


1 White enamel table ...... 7 
2 Stools, high @ $2.50, $2.39 4.78 
Small equipment for cooking 80.94 
BOGE © ve cbr eetvecseosecges 7.90 218.35 


Clothing Room 
16 Sewing chairs, top of seat 
RE | AE 
15 to 15% in. from floor 
5 Unfinished Windsor chairs 
2 ME séasscnxsevocee 16.95 
Sewing tables 72x34 in. and 
28 or 29 high from $19 
| allege ‘ieee 
Unfinished sewing table.... 11.74 
SE, “A when Nae ¢ 606040600 2.42 
Full length mirror ....... 19.00 
Electric sewing machine 
Treadle sewing machine .. 122.50 
White or Singer 
ironing board, strong folding 2 
Electric iron @ $6.50 .... 3.96 
cu viaeds ceéeseouser er 
Baw DORON. 5 66cics Heeaee ae: 
TOTAL $694.63 


> 





The Sewing Room—Yorktown Heights [ligh School 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


portumies for the Flome Economics 


Trained Woman in Forel Work 


Managing Director, 


OTELS are only homes operat- 


ing on a large scale—and I 
reason why 


field to find 


believe this is one 
women are turning to this 
occupations. 

This is nothing new, for history tells 
us that women have taken a prominent 
part in hotel work—of a sort—for several 
hundred years. Women innkeepers were 


no rarity in Elizabethan England, in 


Scotland and in the American Colonies. 
before the 


War 


hostelries 


Long 
Revolutionary 
numerous 
were kept by women 
in America. Colonial 
inns, often of but 
a few rooms each, 
were stopping places 
not only for indivi- 
dual travelers but 
for public 
which there changed 
horses. When rail- 
roads brought about 
the development of 
cities, the early inns 
and gave 
place to city hotels 
which gradually be- 
came the 


coaches 


taverns 


compli- 
cated pieces of busi- 
machinery 
which they are to- 


ness 


day. 
A modern hotel 
combines several 


businesses in one. It is primarily a selling 
organization—selling service and enter- 
tainment in a highly competitive field. 
It is also a buying organization. It must 
buy in quantities foodstuffs, furnishings, 
supplies for guests and for employees. 
A modern hotel operates a heating plant, 
perhaps a lighting plant, probably a 
refrigerating plant, a bakery, a meat 
cutting establishment, a carpentry shop. 
It maintains a grocery store. It conducts 
a public laundry business. It operates a 
line of busses or of taxis or of both. 
It manages a garage. It furnishes a 
telephone exchange. It carries on a 
restaurant business. Perhaps, as in The 
Dodge Hotel of Washington (formerly 
the Grace Dodge Hotel) it carries on a 
cafeteria business also—the latter for the 
benefit of its colored employees. A 
modern hotel maintains an information 
service, a safe service; mail, 
porter and elevator service on no mean 


deposit 


By Mary A. LINDSLEY 
Dodge Hotel, Washington, 
scale. It runs a beauty shop, a barber 
shop, a valeting shop, a 
newstand, a cigar stand, perhaps a gift 
shop and a florist’s shop. It is in the 
It sometimes 


bootstand, a 


furnished room business. 
operates private theatres, or does land- 
scape gardening. The hotel business is, 
so, a composite made up of several quite 
diverse businesses. 

As a general rule, hotels are, at pres- 


The de- 


ent, largely managed by men. 





MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 


mand for women workers even in 
subordinate positions is limited. The 
chances for promotion from a subordin- 
ate to an executive position are still 
more limited. If you are an engineer, 
a dietitian, a chef, a housekeeper, an 
experienced buyer, an expert laundress, 
there may be many opportunities for you 
to become the head of a department in 
a good hotel. There is a slender chance 
that you can become, in time, an assistant 
manager or an active manager. But be- 
fore you do that, you should have be- 
come familiar with and be able to help 
solve the problems of half a dozen types 
of hotel work. 

The classes of hotels in which a 
woman has a reasonable expectation of 
becoming manager or assistant manager 
are few. They may be hotels for women 
exclusively, as The Dodge Hotel was in 
its beginning. There are not many such 
hotels. They may be hotels owned by 


D. C. 


individuals or corporations which have a 
flare for giving women a “chance.” They 
are few such, if any. 
opportunities in smaller hotels and re- 
sort hotels. Apartment hotels are open- 
ing an increasingly large field to women, 
as do inns and tea rooms, and institu- 
tions closely allied to hotels in character, 
such as college plants, large private 
schools, summer camps, winter or sum- 
mer cruises, kitchens, re- 
search laboratories, 
and cooperative es- 


There are some 


experimental 


tablishments and 
settlements, | spon- 
sored by large or- 
ganizations. 

There are one or 
two lines of work 
especially the prov- 
ince of the Home 
Economics _ trained 


woman, I believe. 
These are in the 
Food Service De 
partments. More and 
more managers of 


hotel restaurants, 
tea rooms, coffee 
shops, grill rooms 


and cafeterias are 
coming to realize 
that they are cater- 
ing to a public of 
greater intelligence 
which demands not 
only perfect prepa- 
ration of food, but scientific preparation. 
Take the colorful pages of advertisements 
in the “Saturday Evening Post,” the “La- 
dies’ Home Journal,” the “Woman’s Home 
Companion” and “Good Housekeeping,” 
to mention but a few. Extensive adver- 
tising is making the public “food con- 
scious.” All the discussion of diets for 
reducing or gaining—on calories—and 
food content have had their influence. 
Gone are the days of heavy dinners of 
endless courses. Present day diners are 
seeking for correct food combinations, 
and to cater to this urge, a scientific 
knowledge of food and food value is 
necessary. That is why we find the home 
economics trained dietitian increasingly 
important in food service departments. 
I believe this field offers one of the 
brightest futures at present for women 
in hotel work, both as to opportunities 


(Continued on page 346) 
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Personal and Home Problems 


A Suggested Course in Home Economics for Senior High Girls 


Supervisor, Home Economics, Ann Arbor, 


HY all this talk about a 

general course in home eco- 

nomics? How can any course 
in home economics be organized that will 
even touch upon such diversified fields 
as foods, clothing, house care and man- 
agement, hygiene, family relationships, 
child care, economics, related art, related 
science and a few others, and not be 
just a grand jumble of superficialities, 
not worth the paper upon which the 
credit slip is written? 

To answer this question, one must 
resort to the old method of asking an- 
other, “What are the real objectives of 
our high school home economics teach- 
ing?” In an analysis of the situation as 
it exists in the average high school, just 
what are the most important home eco- 
nomics needs of girls, and how can they 
be met in a practical way? 


MONG the many statements of aims 

in education, it is somewhere defined 

as the development of an individual ca- 
pable of efficient living. More and more 
we are coming to realize how large a part 
home life plays in real life, and that the 
satisfactory solution of problems of home 
living must contribute largely to the 
efficient living of each individual. Just 
what problems of home living can our 
girls be helped to solve, which will con- 
tribute most to their own development 
and help them to make their largest con- 
tribution to home life, present and future? 
Not long ago, a very informal survey 
was made among some heads of families 
as to what they considered their most 
important, most outstanding family prob- 
lem; the one which to them loomed most 
threateningly on the horizon of family 
happiness. One of two answers was 
almost invariably given; in fact, the two 
received about equal emphasis: “family 
finances,” and “bringing up the children.” 
A third factor mentioned often enough 
to give it some prominence was the prob- 
lem of health. With these suggestions, 
an effort was made to plan a year’s work 
based upon these three phases of home 
living, and suited to the abilities and 
interests of high school girls. It was 
believed that with these ideas as central 
themes, it would be possible and practical 
to bring together and unify a great deal 
of home economics material, opening the 


By CrLara E. Youncs 


way not only for gaining information, 
but for discussion of many problems 
which society faces and whose solution 
lie largely in the hands of these young 
people. 

The course has been called “Personal 
and Home Problems.” It is offered as 
an elective, planned especially for seniors, 
though juniors are accepted. Jecause 
girls of this age change so rapidly in 
attitude and comprehension, it seems 
wiser to in some way limit the age group. 
The course is scheduled for one period 
daily, five times a week, requires outside 
preparation, and carries regular credit. 
It is recommended that girls carry the 
work throughout the year, but credit is 
given for separate semesters, and one is 
not prerequisite to the other. In the 
first semester the problems of finances 
and health are studied. The second 
semester begins with the study of the 
family as a social group, and leads into 
the study of children, their care and 
training and their part in family life. The 
following description of the work of the 
first semester is offered only as sugges- 
tive, and might be modified to meet a 
great variety of situations. A discussion 
of the second semester’s work will appear 
in a subsequent article. 


S an approach to study of family 

finances, one method is to begin with 
the problems of the girl herself. A dis- 
cussion of her own income and her own 
expenditures is of interest to her, as in 
most cases it is a fairly new experience 
and she soon realizes that there is much 
to learn. We find that many of these 
girls are just beginning to handle the 
money for their own clothes and this 
is a direct lead into the whole subject 
of clothing selection. Intelligent selec- 
tion involves some knowledge of tex- 
tiles, art. principles, and principles of 
construction. A study of what is in- 
volved in clothing costs, how these costs 
are influenced and controlled by the con- 
sumer. methods of buying and selling. 
all culminates in the planning of a 
clothing budget. Upon the basis of her 
own plan or budget, the cost of family 
clothing can be estimated and some idea 
gained as to what percentage of total 
income is thus spent. Because many 
girls are apt to make generous estimates 


Michigan 


of their future needs, often the percent- 
ages are far too high, and the idea is 
brought home to them that perhaps they 
are asking for more than their fair 
share of the family clothing budget. 
What better opening than this could be 
offered for a discussion of the girl's 
relation to her family, and what rights, 
privileges and responsibilities should be 
hers. 


S an outcome of such discussion, the 
question is apt to arise: “If clothing 


expenditures are limited to fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the income, what 
does all the rest of the money go for?” 
We are now launched into a study of 
other budget items, each bringing in it’s 
share of general home economics infor- 
mation. To know how much must be 
spent for food, one must understand 
something of food needs and at least 
some simple facts of nutrition. One must 
learn where and how foods are obtained, 
and what are the most economical and 
advantageous methods of purchasing, 
storing and preparing them. Almost an 
unlimited amount of food stuff could 
thus be incorporated if time permitted. 
Estimates of minimum food costs for a 
certain group, based on actual menu 
planning are compared with more liberal 
estimates and some conclusions drawn 
as to the percentage of income which 
mus‘ be spent for foods at different 
wage levels. Comparisons of home food 
costs with prices paid for meals away 
from home, where and how to buy such 
meals, and circumstances which neces- 
sitate meals outside the home, bring up 
such questions as these. Is it desirable 
and sometimes more economical not to 
have home meals? What are some of 
the social benefits of meals at home? 
What social outcomes, desirable or un- 
desirable, may be expected from this 
increasing habit of “eating out”? How 
much must a girl earn to be able to 
buy adequate meals and not spend too 
large a percentage of her salary for 
food? 

With our families clothed and fed, 
our next problem is to find out what 
shelter costs. Here again we must go 
into the subject rather thoroughly. What 
kind of a home is adequate, desirable? 
What types of homes do we find in our 
community, in this country, in other 
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parts of the world? What shall we look 
for in choosing a home? What minimum 
standards are necessary for the best good 
of society? Shall we buy or rent? How 
much does rent cost a family; for an 
individual? Does it cost anything to 
own a home? 
What percentage of the 
for shelter on different 


How are homes paid for? 
income is spent 
wage levels? 
Following this comes an analysis of 
operating a home. An investigation is 
necessary of methods of heating, light- 
ing, water supply, disposal, re- 
frigeration, and cleaning devices. Who, 
in most cases, is responsible for operat- 
ing this home? Does she always get 
credit for her contribution to the family 
income? Can we estimate the real value 
of labor in the home? An _ incident 
which has just occurred in one class 
well illustrated the fact that time has 
money value. One girl, after studying 
fond costs in school, discussed the sub- 
ject at home, and an agreement was 
made that she might handle the weekly 
food allowance and have .all the money 
she could save, providing she fed the 
family adequately. The first week she 
saved $3.85, the second $2.75, and the 
third nearly $3.00. However, she was 
about to give up the plan, as the time 
it involved was almost more than she 
could afford to give when carrying a 
heavy school program. The idea that 
time spent on planning has real money 
value, was a new one to many members 


waste 


of the class and gave one more bit of 
emphasis to the point that good home 
making is not just stupid routine but 
as challenging to intelligence as other 
jobs. 


HE whole subject of family advance- 
ment next comes in for its share of 
attention, and perhaps offers the biggest 
opportunity of all to discuss social 
Savings, how and why. In- 
surance, what it means and what it 
Education, is it free or who pays 
Is it worth while, economically 
Recreation, what kind and 
Is it worth as much time 
money as are and 


problems. 


costs. 

for it? 
and socially? 
how much? 
and upon it, 
are all our present modes of recreation 
How do an 
affect 


choosing our 


spent 


justifiable and desirable? 


individual’s recreational pursuits 


his personality? Are we 
recreations wisely? 
Finally, to summarize all this, some 
plans and recommendations for personal 
and family spending are made, and 
some’ comparisons drawn between per- 
for different items when wage 
levels change. A realization that family 
income is not merely what father earns, 


centages 


but their own help at home really means 
a contribution to that income, gives girls 
a new and pleasurable sense of respon- 
sibility. And since income is a family 
affair, all members should be interested 


and allowed to have a share in the plan- 
ning of its expenditure, willing to co- 
operate to see that it is spent for the 
best good of the group. Family sharing, 
in such an arrangement, can hardly lose 
to its old enemy, individual selfishness. 

In one instance, considerable interest 
was aroused in the discussion of this 
statement. “Every individual has a right 
to spend his money just as he pleases.” 
It served as a very concrete means of 
considering the question of the rights 
of an individual if opposed to the best 
good of the group. Another discussion 
was centered around this idea. “What 
should society expect of the family on 
a minimum income?” High school girls 
are not too young to discuss such ques- 
tions and they do it very intelligently. 
Is it important that we train them to 
think such problems through honestly 
and clearly and open mindedly? 


HE problem of family finances is 

usually given the larger share of time 
during the first semester, eleven or twelve 
weeks, leaving about six for the consid- 
eration of health problems. Since much 
of this subject may have been covered 
in previous hygiene or physical education 
courses, this study may take the form 
of a review, with emphasis on food, 
clothing and shelter in their relation to 
health. Girls of this age are interested 
in their appearance and physical abilities, 
and are often tempted to sacrifice health 
practices for what they consider very 
desirable ends. Too much’ emphasis 
cannot be laid upon positive health habits 
at this time. Most of these, the girl 
has been taught to do, but may never 
have understood why. The “why” should 
be thoroughly discussed and questions 
cleared up, so that girls will get over 
the idea that all the do’s and don’ts are 
just old fashioned notions, concocted by 


some one bent upon hampering their 
freedom. Girls are reasonable when 
convinced that real reasons exist, but 


are not willing to comply. with what 
they believe to be just old fogy ideas. 
To successfully deal with personal 
health problems, it is most essential that 
the right attitude be maintained. The 
teacher must be able to see from the 
girl’s viewpoint and_ interpret girls’ 
ideas, but at the same time implant 
underlying principles and help her gain 
an appreciation of their significance. 

relation to 
health we go back again to our study 
of textile fibers, but with emphasis this 
time on different qualities. Styles in 
clothing must again be considered as 
they so largely influence what is worn, 
whether healthful or otherwise. This 
review of clothing selection has the 
same value as any review, serving to 
emphasize and clinch, rather than merely 
duplicate the previous study of the sub- 


In discussing clothing in 
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ject. The same is true in considering 
the relation of food to health. This 
offers an opportunity for further nutri- 
tion study, the extent of which must de- 
pend largely somewhat upon the previous 
science preparation of the group. Food 
needs of the normal adult, of children, 
and the general principles of invalid 
feeding, may constitute this unit of work. 
Health in relation to shelter offers a 
wide field, all of home and community 
sanitation. Here again we must adapt 
to the needs of the particular group. 
What are common home 
health? How 
safe-guarded by the 
community? How are communicable 
diseases controlled? What should be 
done in cases of illness? What agencies 
may be called upon? How much does 
illness cost? Is health worthwhile? What 
is our social duty toward members 
handicapped by ill health? 


some of the 
practices that maintain 
must homes be 


HE criticism will undoubtedly arise 

that to cover all this material ade- 
quately in one semester is absurd, and 
should not be attempted. Shall we say also 
that since English literature might fur- 
nish material for life long study, that 
it is futile to offer a one year course 
in high school? Such a course as this 
at least serves as an introduction to the 
vast field of home making studies, giving 
girls some slight conception of the fact 
that home making ability is not instinc- 
tive but demands intelligent study and 
effort. The course offers many leads to 
future study, opening for many girls, 
lines of interest not before brought to 
their knowledge. For girls who have 
had previous economics courses, it serves 
to unify and relate what may have 
seemed like disconnected units. The 
most hopeful outcome, however, is the 
awakening of a new interest in family 
life as a functioning unit of society, 
with a desire to attack and solve such 
problems as may threaten its stability 
and usefulness. 


THIS MONTH’S 
FRONTISPIECE 


The frontispiece used this month is a 
reproduction of the poster made by a 
little sixth grade girl, Vesta Hamm, of 
School, Klamath Halls, 
Oregon, and which won first prize in a 
contest conducted by the Oregon Tuber- 
Association among school chil- 
dren for posters illustrating care of the 
teeth. One hundred and ninety posters 


the Fairview 


culosis 


were submitted and three prizes awarded. 
The prize poster was worked out in a 
gorgeous orange and gray color scheme, 
which we are unfortunately unable to 
show. 
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When 


CHARACTERS 


Mary Ann—a girl with leadership ability. 
Theresa 
Jane 
Betty 
Blanks may be assigned to as many more 
as it is desirable to bring in. 
PLACE 
In a girl’s room. 
TIME 
After school. 
Girls are chatting and discussing topics 
of the day. 


— 


SCENE 


Theresa: Say girls, do you like the 
new sunback style that’s been so popular 
this summer? What would our grand- 
mothers or our great-greats have thought 
of it? It seems there’s something new 
all the time. 

Jane: Well! I’m not so sure that our 
great-greats would be so shocked. In 
fact, I’m not so sure that you could call 
the sunback very new. I was looking 
up a history report the other day and in 
the period known as the Directoire period, 
I saw illustrations of people wearing 
dresses just as sunback as ours. 

Mary Ann: Well! Well! After all 
the talk we hear about the dress of the 
modern girl we find that back in the 
eighteenth century our forbears were 
getting their ultra violets just that way! 
Girls, one or two of the cells in the old 
grey matter still function. In fact they 
have evolved an entirely new idea. !s 
there really anything new under the sun 
in our style world or is our ultra modern 
just the same old thing in modern guise? 

Betty: Would you listen and marvel! 
Her brain does work all unassisted and 
alone. And how Mary Ann, do you 
propose to carry out this little bit of 
research? 

Mary Ann: Simple! my dear, simple! 
All of us are taking history and there’s 
plenty of references for that. With the 
oceans of material we have for our 
homemaking work, it won’t be hard. A 
week from tonight let’s assemble here 
and bring with us the vast stores of 
knowledge of the past which we have 
excavated. I, for one, am on my way 
right now. 


SCENE II 


The same room—the same girls—all ex- 


ur 


Historic Costume Playlet 


By RutuH Seaton Hicks 


Peterson, Iowa 








PRESENTATION 


AuTuor’s Note: In presenting this with a 
high school group, the number may be varied 
to suit the size of the class. For this reason 
the characters have in part been left blank 
to make it easily adaptable to any number. 
To derive the most good from the playlet, the 
girls should do as much work themselves as 
is feasible. If time permits, a few dolls could 
be dressed. A period play furnishes a good 
motif. Some garments worked out in inex- 
pensive materials could be made as a club 
project if the girls are interested in historic 
costume, If any one is clever at cutting 
silhouettes some could be used in conjunction 
with the playlet. 

If it is not feasible to include historic 
costume work in the regular course, it would 
make a splendid subject for club work. The 
playlet without any illustrative material will 
give the girls some interesting information in 
historic costume. 

The action of the playlet may be worked 
out in accordance with the size of the group 
and the amount of illustrative material used. 








cited and thrilled over their discoveries. 

Mary Ann: Well! I see you're all 
here. Girls, I found enough about the 
centuries past as regards extravagance, 
extreme styles, ridiculous styles, and yes, 
even immodest styles, to keep their ghosts 
from showing their Spiritualities for the 
next twenty centuries. The first time 
you hear a devotee of the past yearning 
for the good old days of modesty and 
what not, just show him (or her) a 
few books I’ve been wading through. 
Our evening gowns are extremely modest 
in comparison with the decollete of the 
middle ages. And would any one wear 
the steel basque of the Renaissance? Of 
course the huge panniers started by 
Marguerite Valois to hide her enormous 
hips did afford a splendid resting place 
for their arms. But then, when carrying 
around all that yardage, they probably 
needed a rest one way or another. And 
did you see what they wore on their 
heads? I saw some of the most ridicu- 
lous things they called hennins, some of 
which were a yard high! And still they 
call us slaves of fashion. I’m sure 
the enormous ruffs of the Renaissance 
weren’t worn for pleasure nor comfort. 
But I forget! The rest of you are wait- 
ing with your own best findings. 

Girls in Cho: Indeed we are, who's 
first? 

Mary Ann: Well perhaps we had better 





ew Was Ne 


r at least 


arrange it by centuries, < 
start as near the beginning of things as 
possible. The Egyptians were doing 
things rather early as time goes. Betty, 
did you find they bequeathed anything 
to us? 

Betty: Yes, they certainly did. The 
Egyptians used a great deal of pleating. 
Who would have thought when pleating 
became so popular that we were aping 
the Egyptians who were pleating their 
clothes even before the time of Christ. 

Mary Ann: Well I knew, of course, 
that the recent vogue for Egyptian things 
could be accredited to King Tut Enkh 
Amen, but I never knew before that we 
could thank the Egyptians for our 
pleated skirts! 

Jane: Would you have thought that so 
modern a thing as golf trousers could 
be traced back many years? But early 
in the Middle Ages men wore leg bags! 
Do you suppose they could have looked 
as funny as some of the plus fours? 
Over-shoes come from about this time 
also but they were called “pattens.” In 
the 17th century they wore red velvet 
ones. 

Theresa: How many of you know how 
long silk has been worn in Europe? We 
first see it about the sixth century. Just 
think of it! Of course it was used much 
earlier in Oriental countries, but its pro- 
duction was a state secret there. Only 
the kings and nobles were allowed to 
use it. In fact, many other materials that 
we think of as being strictly of our day 
have been worn through the ages. Linen 
was used extensively by the ancient 
Egyptians. That dates it back about two 
thousand years or more. A few centuries 
later we hear the terms velvet, brocade, 
taffeta, etc. The Crusaders weren't too 
busy fighting to bring back gorgeous 
materials. The people began to spend a 
great deal of money on their clothes. 
Why, some of the dresses were so heavy 
with jewels that it was sometimes hard 
to walk around in them. When it comes 
to extravagance, we of this century just 
aren’t in it! 

: Yes, girls, and think of the 
yards and yards of material it took for 
their clothes. That is one thing at least 
that we can’t find a very strong historical 
background for—the amount of yardage 
in our light weight modern clothes. From 


(Continued on page 344) 
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Mystery and -/#dventure in the 
tory of Salmon 
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HE story of salmon, its birth, 

life, and final end as an important 

food for mankind is one which 
science has been trying to solve for 
years, and has only indifferently suc- 
ceeded. Where does the salmon go, 
when it fails to make a “run” as ex- 
pected? Why does it go out to sea 
when it is of a certain age, and why 
does it come back to the place of its 
birth to “spawn”? And why, after per- 


forming this evolutionary duty, does the 
salmon die? As far as science knows, 
one species of fish, the Chinook or King 


salmon is the only one, which, after 
providing for the future of its kind 
swims out to sea again. The other 


species of salmon keep guard over their 


The salmon leaping up stream on their way to the 


Spawning ground. 


eggs until they are worn out and dic 
in the river streams in which they are 
hatched. 


Salmon is found in practically all 
rivers along the Pacific coast, from 
Monterey Bay in California, north to 
the Behring Sea. It is hatched in these 
icy, fresh water streams fed from the 
frigid streams of the mountains, and 
there it stays until it grows large enough 
to travel, or until the “urge” or instinct 
with which nature has endowed it, in- 
duces it to follow along the thread of 
the fresh water stream, until the stream 
loses itself in the ocean. This is virtually 
what the salmon does also. It loses 
itself in the ocean, for from two years 
to seven, depending upon the species of 
salmon, or probably on how much vitality 


American 


By BLANCHE THEODORE 


Housewife’s Bureau, 
that particular species has for sustained 
“globe trotting.” 

And then, when it has had enough of 
“globe trotting,’ when it feels the urge 
to go back to its birthplace to “spawn,” 
begins that marvel of mysteries called 
the salmon when millions of fish, 
travelling in race from the 
ocean to the place of their birth, flashing 
upstream, leaping rapids, allowing no 
obstacle to stand in their path. If, as 
has sometimes happened, a man-made 
barrier has intervened, the salmon will 
batter themselves to death by the mill- 
ions, in their effort to surmount it. This 
happened in 1913 when, in the course of 
blasting for a railroad, the side of a 
mountain was tossed into the river 


“cun,” 
schools, 


damning up the stream. It happened that 
the salmon were forcing their way up 
the river to spawn, and finding their way 
blocked, instead of seeking another place 
to breed, they pounded themselves to 
death by millions in a frantic effort to 
reach their destination. This means that 
every four years, the life span of this 
particular kind of salmon, there will be 
an utter dearth of Fraser River salmon. 

Something happened again in 1927, 
which scientists, have made life 
studies of the mysterious ways of this 
fish, have been vainly trying to solve. 
When the big salmon fleets in 1927 
started out on their perilous adventure 
through icy northern seas, they were 
nrepared for a big pack. Great sums 
of money had been expended, and some 


who 


New York, N. Y. 


of the ships carried complete canneries. 
But the big run never appeared! Whether 
the salmon changed their course, or 
were exterminated because of some caia- 
clysmic change in the depths of the 
ocean, or whether they had become 
“wise” to the huge man-made trap wa't- 
ing for them each year, science has never 
been able to discover. But the 1927 
salmon pack was only twenty per cent 
of normal. 

In the spring the salmon migrates 
from the rivers in which it is hatched 
to the ocean. The tiny fish is then 
from four to six inches long. It stays 
in the ocean until it is full grown— 
and salmon range from three pounds in 
size to twenty-two pounds, the average. 





After netting, they are put on a scow for transportation 
to the cannery. 


What are the habits of the salmon when 
it is “lost” to investigation? What makes 
it invariably return to its birthplace to 
Why does the salmon change 
its course, so that the great salmon fleets 
waiting to net this valuable food are 
only able to get one-fifth of a normal 
pack? These are some of the questions 
science has been asking about the salmon 
for years, without being able to find’ the 
answers. 

Whatever are the habits of the salmon 
during its years of frisking about in 
the ocean, one thing science has found 
out, and turned this knowledge to the 
best interests of the salmon food indus- 
try, is that the fish during its stay in th 
ocean becomes fat and sleek, and it is 
in this condition when it takes the 


spawn? 
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homeward trek. A _ peculiarity of this 
mysterious fish is that it eats nothing 
from the time it leaves the ocean until 
it arrives at the place of its birth. Most 
of the fish, when they reach their spawn- 
ing grounds, are blinded, often mutilated 
with just enough strength to perform 
their last duty before they give up for- 
ever. That is why the salmon fleets, 
equipped with canneries, wait for the 
fish when they begin their run, at the 
mouths of the rivers, so when the fish 
for food they are in the 
prime of condition, fat and _ healthy. 
Science may not be able to entirely 
fathom the strange habits of the salmon, 
but it has learned how to net them when 
they are in the best of condition for 
food. 

Commercially the most important and 
most valuable of salmon is the Red, or 
Sockeye. The flesh, when canned, is 
firm and of a deep red color. It is 
also richest in food value, as it contains 
the greatest amount of oil. This salmon 
is caught in the Columbia River, al- 
though it is most abundant in the waters 
of Bristol Bay, Alaska. 

The next species in importance from 
a food point of view is the Chinook or 


are caught 


comparatively small fish, as the average 
weight is about six pounds, though occa- 
sionally one weighing as much as thirty 
pounds has been caught. The flesh is 
firm and of excellent flavor, but is paler 
than the red therefore 
less esteemed for canning purposes. This 
species is found as far South as Mon- 
terey Bay in California. 

The pink or Humpback Salmon is the 
American and 


salmon, and is 


smallest of the species, 
weighs from three to eleven pounds, the 
average being about four pounds. This 
fish is rather peculiar in shape, from 
which it gets its name of Humpback, 
a large lump appearing on the back of 
the males. The flesh is pale pink in 
color, which gives it the canned name of 
pink salmon. The bones and scales are 
very small, but the flesh compares favor- 
ably in flavor with the other species of 
salmon. This salmon is found South 
of Puget Sound, in the waters of British 
Columbia and Alaska. 

The Chum or Keta Salmon has flesh 
of the mottled variety, being rather 
white with a slight yellowish tint, and 
a very distinctive flavor. It does not 
contain nearly as much oil as the other 
grades, and has quite a large bone. 
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not every necessity of human beings 
aboard, unnecessary suffering would be 
caused to those hardy, adventurous men 


who salmon for your 


yearly net the 
table and mine. 

It is an interesting fact that the boats 
which carry complete canneries make use 
of what is called the “collapsible” can, 
which is made as is the ordinary tin can, 
but minus its top and bottom, which are 
fitted together and sent in piles like so 


many plates. The bodies of the cans 
are collapsed, and are rounded out when 
the time comes to use them, and the 


bottoms crimped on, just as is done in 
any permanently built can factory. Some 
salmon have 


large packers of 


permanent 


of the 
established canneries in the 
salmon 


been 


north countries near where the 


is netted. Recently salmon has 
succesfully packed in vacuum, which re- 
tains fish’s delicate 


flavor. 


more perfectly the 
Vacuum packing means exhaust- 
that the 


ing the air from the can so 


food is held until used in a “rarified” 
atmosphere. This retains perfectly the 
delicate, fresh taste of the food thus 


canned. 
Meanwhile the fishing boats are pre- 
paring for the expected run. Fishermen 








The Slimers at work who see that the salmon is in perfect 
condition for canning. 


King Salmon, which is the largest of all 
the salmon, and is found in a northern 
California River and in Norton Sound, 
Alaska. The fish has an average weight 
of 22 pounds, but sometimes a specimen 
as large as one hundred pounds is 
caught. Generally the color of the flesh 
is a deep salmon red, though sometimes 
it is mottled in appearance, and occa- 
sionally it is white. The flesh of this 
salmon is very rich in flavor, and be- 
cause the fish is larger than the other 
species caught for canning, there is 
more meat and less skin, and conse- 
quently the flesh looks very attractive 
as it is taken from the can. 

The next salmon in food importance 
is the medium red which is called the 


Cohoe or Silverside salmon. This is a 


The canning and preserving for food 
of the salmon, is, of course, the most 
important part of the industry, since 
comparatively little salmon is available 
in the fresh state. 

Outfitting of the ships which annually 
wait for the great salmon “runs” is a 
work and_ thought, 
since the salmon is a cold water fish, 
and the ships which wait for it are more 
than apt to become ice bound. Every 
necessity of civilization must be supplied, 
as well as every smallest item which 
make up a complete sanitary 
cannery. There are great hazards at- 
tached to these voyages. Often ships are 
caught in the ice, crushed and_ sunk. 
Often again, they are «rapped in the ice 
for long periods, when if there were 


of immense labor 


goes to 


retorts where the 
cooked for seventy-five minutes. 


Enormous salmon 


thoroughly 


salmon 1s 


get their boats ready, and soon sail away 
to the fishing banks to await the coming 
of the salmon. From the fishing boats 
the fish are delivered and 
from these scows the fish are deposited 
on the fish floor in the cannery. From 
here the fish are conveyed to that miar- 
known as the “Iron 


into scows, 


velous machine 
Chink,” so named because it is used in 
place of workers, mostly Chinamen, who 
were employed to slime as well as to 
cut off the heads, tails and fins of the 
fish. This 
cuts off the heads and tails, with another 
the fins, and with a third splits the fish 
and removes the: waste parts. 

After this the fish are placed in slim- 


machine, with one motion 


(Continued on page 348) 
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One of the foremost associations of America operates the only complete school of dyeing and dry cleaning in the world 
at Silver Spring, Maryland, a suburb of Washington, D. C. 


Methods (sed in the Process 
of Gommercial Dyeing of Garments 


By JAMES WaARTON 


Instructor, National Association, Institute of Dyeing and Cleaning 


ANY under the 

impression that the only steps 

necessary for redyeing a gar- 
ment are to place the article in a water 
bath containing the required dyestuff 
and an assistant, such as common salt, 
heat for an hour or so, and the job is 
finished. A color can be obtained by 
this method—of that there is no doubt; 
but such a slipshod process is far from 
satisfactory. 

In reality, garment dyeing is one of 
the most difficult and most troublesome 
departments in the dyeing field. Unlike 
the original dyer of the goods, the gar- 
ment dyer usually receives an article that 
This he 


people are 


has been previously colored. 
must redye either the same shade _ be- 
cause the original color may have faded, 
or an entirely different color. In this 
latter case, stripping of the original 
shade is often resorted to. This of itself 
would be easy enough, but the garment 
dyer is expected to work without injury 
to the material and to give the customer 
as good a rest as if it were dyed first 
hand. 

The first step that should be taken in 
the commercial dyeing of any material 
is to thoroughly inspect and test all of 
the garment. As a rule, in examining 


any mixture of textile fibers for ordin- 
ary purposes it is only necessary to 
distinguish between wool and other ani- 
mal fibers; cotton, linen, jute, and ramie 
in the vegetable field; silk and the 
synthetic rayons. 
Uses of Flame Test 

A method known as the flame test 
is undoubtedly the quickest and easiest 
results that 
Several 


to apply and_ produces 


generally answer the 
taken some 
posed part of the garment which in- 
synthetic rayons. A method known as 
the flame test is undoubtedly the quickest 
and easiest to apply and produces results 


purpose. 


threads are from unex- 


that generally answer the purpose. Sev- 
eral threads taken from some un- 
exposed part of the garment which in- 
cludes both warp and filling, also a 
sample of the machine threads or basting 
threads if they show at all. These in- 
dividual threads are brought up slowly 
to a flame (a lighted match will suffice) 
and the reaction noted. Cotton and the 
other vegetable fibers in general flash 
and burn rapidly, leaving very little ash, 
and giving off an odor like burnt wood. 
Wool when burned leaves a black hard 
knob or bead that on cooling is easily 


are 


pulverized and which produces an odor 
like that of burnt hair. Natural silk 
when subjected to the burning test will 
fry and burn similar to wool, leaving a 
soft black knob, but giving off a peculiar 
odor characteristic of silk alone. 
Weighted silk on the other hand burns 
very slowly or refuses to burn due fo 
the presence of some substance, die 
of a metallic nature, used in the weight- 
ing. Rayons from the garment dyer’s 
point of view can be classified into two 
groups—regenerated cellulose (which in- 
cludes Viscose, Fiber-silk, and the like) 
and the so-called acetate silks (of which 
Celanese is a good example). The re- 
generated rayons burn readily like cotton 
without melting and leave almost no ash. 
The acetate silks, on the other hand, 
when placed near a flame without touch- 
ing it melt rather than burn, forming a 
black globule, which upon cooling is 
rather hard. 


Examing Garments Next Step 


After identifying the composition of 
the garment, it must be thoroughly ex- 
amined for trimmings or belts that might 
become damaged in the dyeing operation. 
They are either removed and _ redyed 
separately or may be pinned directly to 
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the garment. Any folds, knots, or 
creases that might cause streaky dyeing 
must be removed or opened up. This 
is one of the most important steps in 
the preparation of the goods although 
often given the least attention. 

Each garment should now be weighed 
and its weight recorded in ounces. In 
case of any metallic trimmings on the 
garment, a rough should be 
made of this additional weight. 


estimate 


Handling of Garments While Wet 


A thorough wetting out or scoring is 
the first actual step in the dyeing process. 
The garment must be thoroughly desized 
to remove any dirt, stains, spots, or 
finishing compounds that would act as 


resists in the dyeing process. Many 
dyeing troubles may be laid to this 
source—namely, faulty scouring. Quite 


often a pre-treatment to remove insolu- 
ble matters is necessary. The 
of this scouring is two-fold—first, it 
removes all substances that might cause 
and 


purpose 


unevenness in dyeing; second, it 





places the goods in a so-called “wet-out” 
state, which is essential for level dyeing. 

No set rule can be followed from this 
point on, the procedure depending upon 
the type of goods to be redyed, whether 
complete or partial stripping of the color 
type of fabric, the 
weave construction, etc. A 
procedure for the handling of the gar- 
ment in the wet state, however, would 
require a careful watch at all times, for 
although a delicate treatment of heavy 
garments is not absolutely necessary, if 
a loosely knitted 
submitted to the 


is necessary, the 
, 
standard 


example, 
handling 


rayon, for 
were same 
given the heavy garments, considerable 
Also, while gar- 
never be 


damage would result. 
ments are wet they 
submitted to any undue strain but should 
be lifted sticks or 
by the hands and removed without any 


should 
carefully either on 


entanglement. 
Handling of Garments in Bath 


There is a right and a wrong 


way of handling garments in a dye bath 


way 


WEGRTERE 





Proper dyeing includes an investment. of copper kettles, steam dye stuffs and 


patience. 


Photograph shows five students and insiructor in the 


National Association Institute. 
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Quite often a worker will simply stir 
the bath in circles, utterly indifferent to 


the fact 
bunched up or perhaps wrapped around 


that his garments are all 


his stick or pole. It can readily be seen 


streaky and results 


this 


how uneven 
The proper way 


to turn goods is to gently pull the gar- 


may 
occur in manner. 
ments outward towards the sides of the 
kettle, 
open condition, and allowing the dyestuft 


dye keeping the goods in an 
to penetrate all parts evenly and without 
The 
should be perfectly smooth and prefer- 
They should be kept 
that any 
retained by the 


difficulty. sticks used for dyeing 


ably of hardwood. 


clean at all times so color 


which might be sticks 


themselves will not rub off onto the 


materials being dyed. 
Boiling Not Always Necessary 
As a rule, it is not necessary to dye 
the garment at a boil; in fact, prolonged 
destroy or shrink a 


boiling tends to 


garment. If the material to be colored 


is tightly woven, a boiling bath may be 
required to obtain the proper penetration. 


Proper Examination During Dyeing 


During the dyeing procedure the 


material should be examined several 


times, which means that it must be re- 
moved from the bath, thoroughly rinsed, 
and dried if necessary. This is neces- 
that 


to make 


sary to make the dyestuff is 
going on 
color being developed is the right hue, 
that the 
tangled in any way, and towards the end 


that the 


sure 
properly, sure the 


garment is not becoming en- 


to make sure color is of the 


right shade. 
Proper Rinsing after Dyeing 
When 


rinsing, 


the materials are taken out for 


either during the dyeing pro- 


cedure or after it has been completed, 
they should be rinsed in water which is 
than 


then 


lower in 
bath. 


first 


only slightly temperature 


dye They are 


this 


the actual 
from rinse to another, 


still 


carried 


which is cooler, and into a third 


which is at room temperature. This is 
necessary not only to prevent any shrink- 
age, but also to make sure that all dye 


liquor has been rinsed out and will not 


travel to some rinses and so cause un- 
even dyeing in extraction and drying. 
When the desired color has been pro- 


duced, the final rinsing should be carried 


to the point where no more color is 
washed out. The precautions used in 
the handling of the garments while wet 


should be observed in all of these 


rinsings 
Proper Extraction 


All materials should be wrapped in 


cloths then 


that 


clean before extraction and 


extracted only to such a degree 


undue wrinkles will not occur. 


It is advisable to dry dyed garments 


in a good circulation of air. 
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The S 


econd Power 


? SUGAR 


SuGar is usually a sweetening agent. 
But if small amounts of sugar are 
used in cooking vegetables, sugar has 
almost an opposite power. It does not 
make the vegetables sweet. Instead it 
develops the natural vegetable flavors. 

It develops the natural vegetable 
flavors of beets, carrots, peas, cabbage, 
string beans, lima beans, corn, cauli- 
flower, parsnips, sweet potatoes, 
squash, onions, tomatoes, beet greens 
and celery. It does this whether the 
vegetable is canned or is fresh from the 
garden or market. 

For every vegetable to be cooked, 
use a dash of sugar to one cup of water. 
The amount of vegetable does not 
matter, because the sugar is absorbed 
in ratio to the water. 

The bland vegetables are as much 
improved in flavor as the vegetables 
like onions and celery. 

Sugar is a condiment. Now comes 
this new astonishing use. Not just 
a condiment—a flavor-promoter. A 
means of making vegetables enjoyable 


in winter, when there is none of the 
fresh crispness of garden vegetables to 
attract people to eat. A means of mak- 
ing vegetables more delicious any sea- 
son of the year. 


Try this second power of sugar. 
Serve the vegetables plain or with 
additional seasonings. 


Polish Beets 


12 small beets (cooked) 
A dash of sugar 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

1% cup sour cream 
Salt and pepper 


Peel beets and mince them fine with a furk. 
Put in a saucepan and sprinkle with sugar, 
vinegar, butter, salt and pepper, and heat. 
Melt a second tablespoon of butter and 
blend with it a tablespoon of flour. Stir this 
into the beet mixture. Add half a cup of 


sour cream, and heat. 

Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, 
New York City. 
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Mental Ftyetene for 


Home Economics Teachers 


By AriceE M. DONNELLY 


In Charge of Home Economics Education, School of Home Economics, Ohio State University 


NE day when I was visiting a 

city high school class in home 

economics, I asked about Grace, 
an attractive light haired girl with large 
blue eyes and a ready smile. She was 
nowhere in sight and in reply to my 
question as to her whereabouts the teacher 
told me that she had been called to the 
juvenile court. Several days later I 
inquired about her again and was told 
she had been sent to the Girl’s Industrial 
School. “Surely that child had not done 
anything to cause her to be sent there,” 
I said. “Well,” said the teacher, “she 
is the product of a broken home and I 
much 


guess none of us knew very 
about her life outside of the school 
building.” 


Other duties called the teacher, just 
then and it was sometime later when the 
teacher was again questioned about the 
girl. The story told at that time was of 
a mother and father who had _ been 
separated and later divorced. The only 
daughter was given into the custody of 
the father by the court and he had put 
her into the home of his sister, a woman 
past middle age and who had a rather 
sour disposition. She had no sympathy 
with the young people of today and had 
tried to do her conscientious best to raise 
the girl in the right way, but the job 
had been too much for her. The girl’s 
mother and father had both married 
again and neither of them wanted her 
so she started to seek pleasure with the 
type of people who “seemed to know how 
to enjoy life.” 

When taken to court, the girl was 
adjudged to be delinquent and to be 
affllicted with syphilis. Her mother had 
appeared at the court proceedings and 
the judge of the juvenile court had offered 
to give the girl into her custody if she 
would promise to have the girl treated in 
order to cure the syphilitic condition and 
give her a home. The mother, dressed 
in a fur coat, had whined that she had 
no extra money to spend on the girl and 
allowed her to’ be sent off to the school 
where she would have to stay for at 
least one year, maybe longer. 

The teacher who told me this story 
seemed genuinely interested in the case 
and I asked her about the girl again this 
summer. “No,” she had not seen or 
heard anything from the girl. She had 
been up near the school, too, but she 


didn’t like to go and see her. “Maybe she 
would not want to see me,” said she. 

My work takes me also to some rural 
schools and the home economics teacher 
in one of them told me of an escapade 
in which some of her girls and some of 
the boys of the high school had figured. 
There had been an older woman and 
these girls in a machine with some boys, 
and in some way which was not clear 
to the teacher, the car in which they 
had been riding had been wrecked, 
and the police had taken the 
ter in hand when liquor had 
found in the wreckage, but the joy riders 
had evidently been allowed to go with a 
warning not to let the affair happen 
again. The teacher was worried about 
the outcome of the whole affair because 
she said that the girls had made heroines 
of themselves and were wrecking the 
morale of her class. What could she do 
about it? 


mat- 
been 


HESE are only two instances but 

they are merely used to substantiate 
my plea for the dissemination of informa- 
tion about mental hygiene and the ways in 
which the teacher of home economics 
could make use of the information, 
whether she be teaching in a city or a 
rural school. Maybe I am wrong in 
thinking that the teacher of home eco- 
nomics needs this more than the teacher 
of an academic subject, but it has been 
my observation that the general attitude 
of the teacher with her pupils has been 
more normal and natural in the home 
economics classroom than in some of the 
other rooms of the school building. This 
may have been due to the type of teacher 
who was being observed, but it is my 
guess that the very nature of the work 
lends itself more readily to the very 
thing which Dr. Kilpatrick describes as 
the school needed in the world of today 
with its changed civilization.* He sug- 
gests a school of actual experiencing, 
where pupils are active and where their 
enterprises form typical units of learning. 
He also suggests that there be teachers 
who sympathize with childhood and who 
know that “growing is growing only as it 
leads to ever widening effectual control.” 





* Kilpatrick, W. H. Education for a Chang- 
ing Civilization. pS 


Chap. 


The up-to-date home economics teacher 
is quite apt to score rather high on the 
pupil activity which is evidenced in her 
class room. Some of them have reported 
very interesting class procedures whereby 
the class decides upon the content of a 
unit of work and the method of working 
toward the desired end,} and I think that 
if questioned about their sympathy with 
childhood they would answer as one did 
to me recently that she was doing her 
best to follow the principles learned in 
her college course in Child Development 
where a nursery school had furnished live 
and most interesting laboratory material. 
She did not realize that the problems of 
the high school adolescent are somewhat 
more complicated than the nursery school 
youngster, though her professional ambi- 
tion is to do the very best piece of work 
of which she is able. 


What can and should be done for these 
conscientious teachers? What did the 
teacher need whose pupil was sent to the 
Girl’s Industrial School? Perhaps the 
thing which would have helped her most 
in the situation in which she found her- 
self would have been some general in- 
formation about the problems of such 
girls and the ways in which society has 
dealt with them. Had she had this in- 
formation, she would not have acted as 
though she were afraid to meddle and 
therefore would not even consider visiting 
the girl after she had been committed to 
the reform school. She might have 
realized, had she studied the situation, 
that it was only natural for this child 
who had been cast off by her mother and 
father and practically so by her aunt, 
to want to belong to someone in par- 
ticular.t Also, that children do _ not 
prosper without fathers and mothers who 
love one another, thus giving the family 
a substantial base on which to anchor. 

She might also have realized that 
though the problem had been entirely out 
of her jurisdiction, she could have had 
toward the girl the impersonal attitude 
in regard to the particular offense for 
which she was committed to the reform 
school, without thinking any less of the 
girl herself. It is this impersonal attitude 


+ Unpublished Teachers’ 
Ohio State Dep’t of Ed. 


Report on file in 





+ Richmond, Mary E. What is Social Case 
Work. Chap. 8. The Home. 
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toward all sorts of disciplinary problems 
which the teacher can well learn from 
the social worker, particularly one of the 
type of Miss Sayles.§ The reluctance of 
this teacher to visit the girl whom she 
had liked so well was because she did not 
know just how to act toward the girl, 
and this is no unusual circumstance. 
One of the members of the staff of 
the State Department of Education tells 
me that she has frequently been asked 
by teachers for help in the solution of 
disciplinary problems, some of them very 
simple ones. This seems to be one of 
the problems of the life of a teacher 
which has been neglected in the institu- 
tions which are preparing teachers or else 
the embryo teacher did not feel the inter- 
est in it until she was face to face with it. 


EALIZING that the teacher may 
only need to have the right helpful 
attitude toward such problems as may oc- 
cur, and that in other cases she may be 
the one who will have to do some of the 
actual remedial work herself, or again she 
may need only to know enough to call in 
the proper help, I am suggesting that a 
few books in this field may be read with 
decided profit by any teacher or parent. 
It is difficult to know where to start but 
since this paper is aimed at teachers, it 
might be well to center attention on the 
work of one type of teachers who have 
been very successful in working with 
pupils troublesome to their 
teachers for one reason or another. The 
Visiting Teacher is the one referred to 
and the whole movement has been well 
and interestingly described by Dr. J. J. 
Oppenheimer ;* Mabel Brown Ellis} has 
also written about this type of work in 
the city of Rochester. If the home 
economics teacher is not already informed 
about this type of work, it might be wise 
for her to find out about it. 


who are 


Is it possible for any teacher to be in 
a sense, a regular classroom teacher and 
visiting teacher too? It seems to me that 
it is. The home _ economics _ teacher, 
particularly the vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher, has unusual opportunities 
for this. Since the Vocational Educational 
Act, ordinarily known as the Smith- 
Hughes Act, specifies that the boys or 
girls in this type of work spend one half 
of the school day in the class devoted 
to their major interest, this actually means 
that the teacher of vocational classes has 
fewer pupils per week, and has an un- 
usual opportunity to get acquainted with 
her girls. Since part of the requirement 
of the work is also the supervision of 
projects worked out at home, the teacher 


$Sayles, Mary B. The Problem Child in 


School. 


* Oppenheimer, J. J. 
Movement. 


t Ellis, Mabel Brown. 
in Rochester. 


The Visiting Teacher 


The Visiting Teacher 


is required to visit the home of every 
one of her pupils. Many a vocational 
home economics teacher has told me that 
at first she dreaded these home visits but 
after the well started 
and each home represented in her class 
had been visited once, she had a different 
feeling entirely toward her work for the 
Many things had been explained 
understood 


school year was 


year. 
which would not have 
at all had she not seen and talked to the 
mother and found out all she could about 
the home by keeping her eyes and ears 
open. Such have been the results with 
teachers who no doubt would admit that 
they went to the home with the best of 
intentions, but did not clear 
idea of what to look for. It seems to 
have been a wise ruling of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education that 
these teachers get into the home; other 
types of teachers might well take note 
and do likewise, if circumstances permit. 

Mrs. Mary E. Richmond of the Russell 
Sage Foundationt has listed four things 
needed by social case workers, and she is 
considering the regular trained and full 
time worker in the social service work. 
The list is given here because it seems 
worth while for teachers to consider it. 


been 


have any 


HE first thing which she lists is the 

need for understanding the individual. 
How many teachers do really understand 
their pupils or have the time to attempt 
to do so? My answer would be that at 
least the teacher with pupils who are 
with her an hour and a half or two 
hours a day and five days a week have 
a greater need to understand the girls 
than those with larger enrollment and 
fewer contacts per week. This is merely 
a matter of common sers> and desire for 
personal happiness in he: work. Educa- 
tors have been making a plea for the 
consideration of individual differences in 
pupils and this seems such a splendid way 
of starting the whole process. How can 
one treat individuals differently unless 
one knows something about each indivi- 
dual? 

The first bit of advice intended for 
social case workers seems to apply ad- 
mirably to teachers; understand the in- 
dividual. The second suggestion is that 
the environment be studied and under- 
including the this 
environment, its dangers and influence. 
Does this too apply to teachers? I think 
it does. These home economics teachers 
who have made the home visits bear 
witness to that fact. 

The third need of the case worker is 
listed by Miss Richmond as the need for 
direct action of mind upon mind. Surely 
a teacher needs the same thing. She 
cannot do a real job without this direct 
sort of attack. 


stood, resources of 


~ $ Richmond, Mary E. What Is Social Case 
Work? 
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And the fourth need is the indirect 
action through the social environment, or 
the sort of thing which is done by the 
clever social worker who has studied a 
case and finds that the real trouble is 
not with the pupil in school, but with 
the home conditions. It is quite true that 
the teacher does not have the training, the 
time or the ability to make detailed study 
of each child who under her 
jurisdiction but our plea is that she 
should know enough of the symptoms of 
disease to do a bit of first aid, if that 
is immediately needed. We all agree that 
the ordinary person should know enough 
to apply a tourniquet and keep an acci- 
dent case from bleeding to death and 
there are similar cases of mental health 
or mental hygiene which need first aid 
treatment while the specialist is being 
summoned. 


comes 


HE handy and ever ready first aid 

packages which I am suggesting for 
this second type of health work are some 
books which describe some of the problem 
children in the school and home and tell 
what has been done to help them. Maybe 
it would be wise to start with a book 
which describes only three cases but one 
in which each problem is thoroughly 
diagnosed and the remedial treatment 
described; the book referred to is called 
“Three Problem Children,” and is pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency. Any teacher 
or mother would find it interesting, and 
enjoyable as well as profitable reading. 
Maybe the reader will have no need for 
trying to help prevent delinquency of 
children, but if that reader be a teacher 
in any public school the chances are far 
greater that she can do her bit if only 
by having the understanding and imper- 
sonal attitude toward such cases as may 
arise. 

Two fascinating books by Miss Mary 
B. Sayles are called “The Problem Child 
at Home” and are well worth reading 
if only to list the problems in which 
some sort of activity pertaining to home 
economics is used in the treatment of 
the patients described. 

Dr. I. S. Wile has published a book 
called “The Challenge of Childhood” and 
it too contains “grist for our mill” as 
home economics teachers in the portion 
of the book which he has labelled as 
“Family and Home Influences.” All of 
it is interesting and contains material 
which would be helpful for some of the 
subject matter work in the teaching of 
home hygiene and personal hygiene. 

Two books by Miss Miriam Van 
Waters, the referee in the juvenile court 
of Los Angeles, California, may be even 
more interesting and helpful than the 
others mentioned. One of them is called, 


(Continued on page 348) 
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Need healthful foods 
lack taste-appeal? 


THE TEACHER or home-maker who has cooked 
with Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN will tell you “no.” 

The delicious flavor of ALL-BRAN makes muf- 
fins, griddle cakes and waffles taste ever so much 
better. Their texture is fluffer. And of course 
ALL-BRAN is far more effective in promoting 
natural elimination than part-bran products. 

Let us send you Kellogg’s set of ALL-BRAN 
recipes. Free for the asking. Here is a recipe 
worth trying: 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN Waffles 





11%4 cups flour 2 eggs 

4 teaspoons baking powder 1% cups sweet milk 

14 teaspoon salt 1% cup melted shortening 

1 tablespoon sugar ¥% cup Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 


Sift the dry ingredients. Beat the egg yolks and combine with the milk. 
Add to the dry ingredients and mix well. Add melted shortening and the 
ALL-BRAN. Add the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in a hot waffle iron. 


KELLOGG COMPANY HE-11 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me ALL-BRAN recipes. 
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When Our New Was New 
(Continued from page 335) 

the time that dresses first became long 
full garments, there was only one time 
when they were simple and fitted the 
figure. That was early in the nineteenth 
century and lasted a very short time. 

Mary Ann: Did any one find anything 
about Why is one 
expected to wear white to be married 


color symbolism? 
in and black for mourning? 
————: I found something about 
that, Mary Ann. White was a mourning 
color until Anne of Brittany wore a white 
satin gown to be married in. Later, when 
her husband died, she wore black. Be- 
then whatever 
wore, we those two 


cause people even wore 


their queen have 
customs today. 
Theresa: Well! 


you. 


I’ve another shock for 
I always supposed that high heels 
were an invention of our modern times, 
but do were 
teetering around on them as early as the 
time of XIV? Some Louis 
XIV started them because he was shorter 
than 
crippled queen first used them. 


you know our ancestors 


Louis say 


most of the court; others say a 
But the 
funny part of it is that some of them 
had high soles as well as high heels. At 
least we haven’t sunk to or reached that 
level—quite. 


setty 
originating customs a 


was speaking of 
moment ago. I 
found an interesting one. Way back in 
the XII century the custom began of 
throwing the shoe after a bride and 
groom for good luck. I don’t know just 
when they added the rice. 

Betty: Did you notice the origin of 
the wedding veil when you read that? 
It came from the same century. See, 
this is the way they wore the wimple 
and sometimes they wore the chin band 
with it. Haven’t you seen wedding veils 
almost like that? (The demonstration 
can be easily done. The wimple and chin 
band can be found in any book on his- 
toric costume.) 

Well, I found out where 
we got our silk hose. Sage said that 
Henry VIII probably introduced them. 
Just think where we might have been 
today had there been no Henry VIII. 
And Louis XIV wore red ones! Just 
Imagine! (laughs) 
: Girls, did you know that 
there were no real children’s clothing 
until the French Revolution? Before 
this time, children were dressed the same 
as the grown-ups. Goodness knows, it 
would take practice to wear what they 
had to wear! Have you ever noticed 
the perfectly quaint costumes that we 
find in paintings of children of the early 
times? They were just like little men 
and women. 

—: Another fad of ours, the 
shoulder flower was a fad of the eighteenth 
century. Can you feature it? Our paintex 





work and our shoulder flowers handed to 
us by the ages! Why! even colored shows 
are several centuries old, for red or blue 
satin slippers were worn in the early 
17th century. A _ little later colored 
leather was worn. However, I couldn’t 
find that they recolored their old ones. 
They probably just didn’t have the right 
kind of enamel to do it with. 

Betty: Oh, I nearly forgot girls! When 
do you imagine ready-made garments 
were first sold? 

Jane: Why, I supposed they had been 
made only a few years. 

Betty: They were first sold at an 
establishment in Paris in 1791. They 
even sent out catalogs. And still they 
say the world does move! 

Mary Ann: I’ve been particularly in- 
terested in tracing the descent of some 
of the garments which have come to us 
Some of them are 
changed, of course, but them 
are not so different. A few years ago, 
the Dolman coat had a widespread vogue. 
Back many centuries, the Romans wore 
the “Dalmatia” which isn’t so different 
even in name. Our evening wrap is little 
more than the “Himation” of the Greeks 
and the “Palla” of the Romans. Of 
course, it is in a modified form, I grant 
you that, but yet—blood will tell! And 
didn’t you think the Spanish shawl was 
an entirely new idea? The French and 
English wore it during the Empire 
period. The Paisly shawl was used at 
the same time. Why, even square-toed 
shoes were worn in the early seventeenth 
century. The one-sided neck-line was 
very popular in the Consulate period. 
How many of us ever dreamed we were 
anything but original when we used that 
on our clothes? 

: Well, I’m pretty sure that 
the conventional witch’s hat is nothing 
more than the hennin of the 15th century 
that you were talking about a while ago. 

Mary Ann: I made some tracings t 
show you. (Show the tracing). Probably 
the horror with which some of the men 
of that time regarded the hennin may 
have had something to do with giving 
the witch her hat. 

Well, I suppose they had 
some such reason for it. Say girls, how 
many of you have had dresses made of 
two colors or more? All of you know 
what I mean. They’ve been in every 
stylebook for the past year. Well, back 
in about the eleventh century or even 
earlier, the parti-colored garment was 
first worn. It was a direct result of 
the Armorial dress at the time of the 
Crusades. The men wore it a great deal. 
They must have looked queer. (laughs) 
We've taken the idea and made some 
very good looking dresses. But it does 
seem that we’re not as original as we 
would like to think. 

: Well, I discovered that we 


through the ages. 
some of 
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didn’t do such an original thing when we 
cut off our hair. The Egyptians did it 
and then wore wigs. Marie Antoinette 
had to have her hair cut off once follow- 
ing the birth of one of her children. 
Having what we today might call a fash- 
ion-conscious mind, she immediately saw 
the possibilities of a new style. The 
ladies of that time being no different 
than are women of today, there was 
started a fad for bobbed hair. The first 
vogue for bobbed hair is said to have 
been started by an actress. Have 
noticed through many centuries how much 
the ladies of the stage have been respon- 
sible for in the matter of fashion? There’s 
another thing not so different from our 
own times. You know, of course, that 
a dancer, Irene Castle, started our present 
vogue for short hair. She had to cut 
her hair after a serious illness and now 
every one (almost) has done it. 

Betty: Honestly girls, doesn’t it flatten 
your ego right out to see how little we 
of this age can credit ourselves for? 
Here we've been patting ourselves on the 
back for all the new styles of our times, 
and for all the daring things we’ve done 
in the matter of dress, only to find that 
someone did it or wore it five or six or 
more centuries ago. I believe you could 
take almost any fashion book of today 
and find a historical background for nine 
out of ten of the styles. 

Mary Ann: Well you knew, didn’t you, 
that designers of today go back very 
frankly to the designs of the past for 
inspiration? They depend a lot on 
museums and libraries for their ideas. 


you 


Jane: Is there nothing new under the 
sun? Is there nothing that our century 
will contribute to the fashions of the 
ages? I have it—short skirts. See the 
silhouettes through the centuries. (Show 
silhouettes) There’s not a short skirt 
among them—at least not one that could 
classify in this day. 

Mary Ann: Not too fast, my dear. The 
Egyptians wore some rather short ones, 
but I agree with you that since the start 
of the Crusade influence there have been 
no extremely short skirts. Occasionally 
some very daring ladies thought they 
wore them when they allowed an intrigu- 
ing ankle to venture forth to brave the 
public gaze. 

Mary Ann: I believe we’ve contributed 
more than that. Only once before have 
we had an attempt to make health fash- 
ionable, and that attempt did not last 
long because the French ladies didn’t 
care for exercise. Today we have free- 
dom of body and spirit—a thing unknown 
for many centuries. I believe that Com- 
mon Sense has come to the fore and as 
our contribution to the ages we will be- 
queath good health, freedom of clothing 
and a far more sensible mode of dress 
than any period of the past. 

Curtain 
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For Progress in Home 
Economics 


(Continued from page 326) 


A study of Contempory American cul- 
ture. Getting a Living; Making a Home; 
Training the Young; Using Leisure in 
Various Forms of Play, Art, and So On; 
Engaging in Religious Practices; Engag- 
ing in Community Activities. 

The Value of Home Economics Train- 
ing, by Maud Darrow Evans. Practical 
Home Economics, Vol. VII. August, 
1929. p. 225-227. 

An investigation in High Schocl and 
University Home Economics training as 
related to gainful employment and in 
the sharing of Home Responsibilities. 

Health Beliefs and Buying Habits, by 
Caroline B. Sherman. Practical Home 
Economics, Vol. VII. March, 1929. p. 
82-83. 

An extensive study of food beliefs and 
buying habits revealing interesting data 
that will help in home economics curri- 
culum reconstruction. “Their ideas re- 
garding the healthfulness of certain foods 
may be erroneous, but their ideas are 
evidently effective when it comes to buy- 
ing and serving, in a varying but signifi- 
cant proportion of families.” 

Studies of the Relation Between the 
Clothing and the Health of the Child, by 


Lillian C. W. Baker. Practical Home 
Economics, Vol. VII. February, 1929. 
p. 54. 

Chapters from the Lives of Leaders, 
by Alice Bradley. Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. VI. March, 1928. p. 53. 

What is Expected of the Home Eco- 
nomics Woman in Business? “As more 
and more of the adequately trained home 
economics women enter the business field, 
the whole level of the profession will be 
raised.” 

The Opinion of Parents Regarding the 
Teaching of Family Relationships, by 
Daisy Alice Kugel. Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. 21. January, 1929. p. 1. 

This study was undertaken at Teachers 
College, Columbia University in the hope 
of learning the feelings of parents on 
this significant point of how far the par- 
ents wanted their girls to penetrate into 
the questions of family relationships, 510 
questionnaires were filled in and returned 
by parents. 14 states were represented. 

“Their judgment seemed to be that the 
home economics curriculum worker need 
no longer avoid controversial social 
problems that relate to the home, nor 
a frank acceptance of all education that 
bears on family life, and that home eco- 
nomics teachers of discrimination need 
havé no hesitancy in incorporating dis- 
cussions of vital problems of home and 
family life in their class work.” 
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Problems of Cousumer Buying, by 
Rosamond Cook. Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 21. February, 1929. p. 92. 

“To sum up, among the consumer buy- 
ing problems the most urgent and the 
most important—also the most difficult— 
is to develop the ability .to analyze 
products and to know what factors in 
them make for psychological values and 
what make for durability or economic 
values. The second is to find a right 
balance between psychological desires 
and economic needs. And third to be- 
come articulate as individuals when shop- 
ping, and as a group when asking for 
better sales methods.” 

How Intelligent is the Girl Who Elects 
Home Economics, by Edna M. Engle, 
Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 21. 
March, 1929. p. 171. 

“In the Junior High School, before the 
great mass of students has dropped out, 
we find that the girls who elect home 
economics have very nearly the same 
intelligence ratings as those who do not 
elect it, while in the senior high school, 
after large numbers have dropped out 
those who survive and elect home eco- 
nomics do rate about 5% lower in I. Q. 
than their colleagues in the academic 
subjects. The social intelligence and 
mechanical intelligence of the girls who 
choose home economics may very pos- 
sibly be higher than that of their academic 


colleagues.” 














always ready and in good condition. 


ESMOND MILLS 








EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY CABINET 


A Graphic Presentation of the Materials and the 
Processes used in Blanket Construction 
Especially designed for classroom and demonstration 
work, this compact. cabinet describes and illustrates —— = — — = 
Jacquard weaving, giving the steps in logical sequence. 
It contains samples which can be removed, examined 
in detail, and replaced—enabling you to keep them WRIGHT'S 
When open, the cabinet presents a display extremely IMD oS ehcodssrreisnsedoriuaentessencayie 
useful for classroom work. When closed, it is com- 
pact and easily carried, measuring 9”’x12”, and weigh- 
ing only 2% lbs. Durably constructed of smartly 
ebonized wood, it is available to you at cost—$2.50. 


Educational Department 
21 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York 





rative articles. 





s It turns itself 














Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
DEPARTMENT EX, 


I would like very much to have one of your 
color cards, also a sewing book. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder 


Children 


enjoy this story 
of how 
Royal Baking Powder 


is made 


T’S one of the simplest to tell— 
and one of the most fascinating. 
The story opens on the sunny vine- 
yard slopes of France where, every 
autumn, tons of lovely purple grapes 
are produced. 

Their juice is pressed out—gently, 
so the flavor will not be spoiled by 
crushed seeds—then stored in cool, 
underground cellars to await the 
wonderful process of crystallization. 

Gradually crystals of fruit acid 
form—as royally purple and richly 
fragrant as the grapes. These purple 
crystals come to America where many 
washings change them to a pure 
white. 

These snowy crystals, ground into 
powder, at last become the Cream 
of Tartar with which Royal Baking 
Powder is always made. 

It is this Cream of Tartar which 
makes foods baked with Royal lighter, 
more wholesome—more delicious! 


FREE: 
The ‘‘Royal Baking 
Guide”’ containing 
the complete story / 
of Cream of Tartar /* 
and many deli- 
cious recipes. 





| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 121 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER co., 
101 East 42nd Street, New York 

Please send me, free, copies of the 
“Royal Baking Guide’ for distribution to 
pupils. 











Name 

Name of School__ Grade — 
School Address___ setting 
City. —_—_. State 





















Opportunities for the Home 
Economics Trained Woman 
in Hotel Work 


(Continued from page 332) 


for working out ideas, and as to salaries 
paid. 

There are various kinds of positions 
open. At the top is the dietitian in 
charge of the food service department. 
Then there are the assistants. This may 
mean specialized work in making menus, 
in buying, in catering for special enter- 
taining, or as supervisors in the kitchens 
of the preparation and serving of food 
and of supplies. There are positions as 
managers of tea rooms, or coffee shops, 
or cafeterias which operate as subsidi- 
aries to the main restaurant in a hotel. 
Very frequently there are hostesses in 
such departments. There may also be 
positions as counter managers in cafe- 
terias and as head waitresses. 

Catering for special entertaining 
very often offers an interesting field for 
initiative and the working out of indivi- 
dual ideas. One hotel manager of a 
large metropolitan hotel said he found 
women particularly useful in this work 
because they were able to suggest those 
extra touches in the way of flowers, 
favors, place cards or prizes which de- 
light the hostess because they make 
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dinners or luncheons or bridge parties 
more personal and individual. 

Perhaps a hotel has developed some 
specialties (such as rolls, or pies or 
cakes or salads) which sell very well 
locally. This may be conducted as a 
separate department with a woman in 
charge. A great deal of its success will 
depend on the personality of this person 
—her tact in catering to patrons and her 
ability to suggest. 

Many good sized hotels employ per- 
sonnel directors. Their duties are not 
only employing new help, but supervision 
over some of their training and their 
working conditions. 

The position of house director opens 
up another large field which is not only 
especially women’s province, but offers 
scope to those with home economics 
training. This involves not only charge of 
the housekeepers and their schedules and 
routine, but also includes the purchasing 
of household supplies, such as utensils 
and materials for cleaning, linens, cur- 
tains, draperies and perhaps uniforms. 
Probably she has charge, too, of the 
sewing—mending work which every hotel 
just as every home, must provide for. 

More and more frequently hotels are 
coming to operate their own laundries, 
which oftentimes are very sizable es- 
tablishments with a sufficient personnel 
to care for guests’ and house laundry 
































Young Girls 






are its prey! 


Tuberculosis kills more girls from 
15 to 20 years old than any other 
disease. Use Christmas seals—help 


save women from its clutches. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


® THE NATIONAL, STATE and LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS of the UNITED STATES 
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work. As yet such positions have been 
held largely by men, but it is a field 
which comes within the province of 
women’s abilities. To the alert person 
it offers interesting possibilities in work- 
ing out scientific methods for the care 
of linen. To use a personal example, 
our own laundry at The Dodge Hotel is 
managed by a woman. We are proud of 
the record we established in using our 
sheet equipment for a period of six and 
a half years. This remarkable period of 
usage was made possible by the excellent 
care exercised in the laundering of our 
sheets day by day. 

There are possibilities outside the 
hotel field proper, but closely connected 
to it. I remember one morning a very 
bright, attractive girl came in to see me 
about gas ranges. She knew her subject 
so well it was a pleasure to talk to her 
—but more attractive still was her inter- 
est and enthusiasm. I discovered in 
talking to her that she was a home 
economics trained girl who specialized in 
equipment for hotels and _ institutions. 
She was capitalizing with her education 
the instinct women have for knowing 
and using household equipment. 

I was very much interested in meeting 
at a home economics convention recently 
a delightful young home’ econdmics 
graduate who talked for some time with 


her specialty, and I determined then and 
there to call her in for consultation for 
our next problem of redecorating. 


There are numerous other lines—linen 
houses and food supply houses, coffee 
and tea houses—which cater to the hotel 
business. Landscape gardening is an- 
other. Hotel publications employ home 
economics trained women for supervision 
of their departments on cookery and 
housekeeping. 

I have spoken of opportunities, but 
perhaps it may give a more complete 
picture to mention some of the qualifica- 
tions, aside from home economics train- 
ing, which are valuable. Hotel work is 
hard work, as a rule. It means long 
hours—and very often irregular hours. 
Emergency demands are just as apt to 
come at the end of the day as at the 
beginning. Sometimes it seems incorrect 
to speak of any beginning and end of 
a hotel day, since it is a going concern 
twenty-four hours of the day—week in 
and week out. 


When the rest of the world plays, 
hotel people must work. So Sundays 
and holidays are rarely free. In fact, 
they are the busiest time of all. Con- 
siderable social sacrifice must therefore 
be made, since it is not always possible 
to have evenings free for engagements 
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Good health is very necessary. It is 
one of the essential requirements we 
have in selecting members of the staff, 
and all our employees. A _ liking for 
meeting and working with people is also 
very valuable. 

Willingness to work is another require- 
ment. The member of an organization 
who will succeed in hotel work is one 
who is willing to work when and where 
required, no matter what the piece of 
work may be. 

Belief in the work you are doing is 
another requirement. It creates interest 
and enthusiasm, and this is not only an 
asset to the organization, but makes work 
a real joy. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


“The Problem of Sweets for Children.” 
By Henry C. Sherman, Dept. of Chemis- 
try, Columbia University. Reprint from 
Child Health Bulletin, May, 1929. Pub. 
by American Child Health Association. 


“Lowell Fights |Undernourishmeni 
Among Its School Children.” By John 
J. McNamara, M.D., Director of School 
Hygiene, Lowell, Mass. Reprint from 
American Journal of Public Health, 





me about interior decorating. That was with friends. 


June, 1929. 





Practical Suggestions for 
Preparing School Luncheons 


The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat, have prepared an 
interesting and instructive booklet called “A 
Manual of Cookery,’ which the Home 
Economics teacher will find unusually helpful. 


The Manual consists of 12 chapters filled with 
recipes especially suitable for wholesome 
school luncheons. It explains the fundamental 
principles of cooking in an easily understand- 
able way which makes it an excellent text 
book for Cookery classes. 


You may have a free copy of the Manual by 
sending us the coupon below. Additional 
copies are also available for use as demonstra- 
tion manuals or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. V-1129, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 


Street 













The Part Dyes Play 
in Home Economies 







Told as interestingly as 
a mystery story in this 
book, sent 


FREE 


To Teachers of ART, 
COSTUME DESIGN, 
SEWING, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 













Chapters on color harmonies, adapting colors 
to complexions, fabric painting, batik, ete. 
Fully illustrated in colors. Your copy is waiting. 
Clip and mail the coupon now. 


—Diamonda Dyes=—— 


Burlington, Vermont 










Please send “*Color Craft’? FREE. 





























you instruct with 
FILMS? 


If so, you may obtain without charge 
this still film on the manufacture of 
knit underwear, specially prepared 
for clothing instruction. 


The film is non-inflammable and will 
fit any standard size projector for 
still films. (It is not a moving pic- 
ture. ) 


A lecture outline and booklet, “Five 
Knit Underwear Lessons,” will be 
sent with the film. 

Other literature on knit underwear 
is available to teachers without 
charge if you have no projector. 
Your request on the coupon below 
will receive immediate attention. 





Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America 


Merchants Square Building, 40 Worth Street 
New York City 


(Please check service desired.) 


Kindly send me film service........ 

Kindly send me other literature on knit 
underwear........ 

RR Sa TES SRA Ohi Sede akkus Rhdecaback cases 
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Mental Hygiene for Home 
Economics Teachers 
(Continued from page 342) 

“Youth in Conflict” and the other is 
“Parents on Probation.” Both are the 
results of Miss Van Waters’ experi- 
ence in the juvenile court and have 
this advantage for the home economics 
teacher; they are not only as spell binding 
as any novel, but they would be a rez] 
help to the teacher searching for materia! 
to include in her course or unit of teach- 
ing in Home and Family Relationships. 
They might also be suggestive for adult 
group study since adults are shown to be 
responsible for so much of the difficulty 
of children. 

That these problems do not occur only 
in far off cities and states, it might be 
well for me to add to this list the book 
by Eleanor R. Wembridge called, “Other 
People’s Daughters.” This book is written 
about cases which have occurred in our 
own state in the city of Cleveland, where 
Mrs. Wembridge is Psychologist of the 
Women’s Protective Association. 

Books are not the only source of in- 
spiration and information in this field. 
Magazines such as the “Survey Graphic,” 
the “Parents’ Magazine,” the “Family,” 
“The Mental Hygiene Bulletin,“ “Hygeia,” 
“Journal of Social Hygiene,” “The Fore- 
cast” and many others furnish all the 
ammunition we can use. 

My plea then, is that home economics 
teachers will cultivate the idea of doing 
some real social service through at least 
understanding and having an _ attitude 
toward some of the problems which are 
ever present in the school and the com- 
munity. As Lippman§ has put it, “The 
ultimate question is not how the populace 
is to be ruled, but what the teachers are 
to think. That is the question that has 
to be settled first, therefore it is the 
preface to everything else.” If teachers 
will read and think about the conditions 
about them find out what social 
agencies are at their very door to help 
them, I believe that they will find that 
Miss Richmond is right when she says 
the results more than justify the effort.* 
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Mystery and Adventure in the 
Story of Salmon 
(Continued from page 336) 


ing tanks. These tanks contain fresh, 
ice cold water. The men who guard 
these tanks do what the machines can- 
not do, they see that there are no fins 
left on the fish, no blood clots, nothing 
which would make the fish unfit for 
food. 

From this tank the fish are conveyed 
to another one, where they receive more 
washing and cleaning. The fish then 
go into large hoppers, and from there 
are conveyed to the cutting machines, 
where they are cut into the different 
sizes designed to fit certain sized cans. 
From the cutting machines the fish are 
fed into still another hopper, which feeds 
the fish into the filling machines, which 
in turn fills the open cans which come 
up for attention. These are filled at the 
rate of seventy to seventy-five cans a 
minute. 

The cans are then weighed by a weigh- 
ing machine, and should a can show 
short weight, men are stationed by this 
machine, their duty being to fill cans 
which are light weight, by hand. From 
here the cans pass on to the machine 
which clamps on their tops, but does it 
lightly so that there is ample room for 
the exhaust to escape from the can. 
They are then exhausted for from ten 
to fifteen minutes, after which the cans 
go through a double seamer which 
clamps their tops on tightly. They are 
then thoroughly cooked at a temperature 
of 245 degrees for 75 minutes. This 
thoroughly cooks the salmon, which is 
afterwards cooled, labelled, and sent on 
its long journey, the destination of 
which is somebody’s luncheon or dinner 
table. 

From the point of view of food value, 
salmon is very important. It is very 
high in protein value, containing a 
higher percentage of protein to the 
pound than many cuts of beef. The red 
varieties of salmon are also rich in oil, 
which means considerable fat value. Sea 
foods are also rich in iodine, which is 
important in the treatment of goiter. 
Salmon is particularly rich in this ele- 
ment. 
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Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 

















NEW BOOKS FOR HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


“The Most Nearly Perfect Food.” 291 
pp. Illus. By Samuel J. Crumbine, M.D. 
and James A. Tobey, Dr. P.H. Published 
by the Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, Md. $2.50. 

“Feeding the Family.” Third Edition. 
443 pp. Illustrations and decorations in 
color. By Mary Swartz Rose, Ph. D. 
Published by Macmillan Co., New York. 
$5.00. 

“Nutrition in Health and Disease.” 546 
pp. Illus. By Lenna F. Cooper, Edith 
M. Barber and Helen S. Mitchell. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $3.50. 

“Organic and Food Chemistry.” 212 
pp. By Garry Eugene Culver, LL. D. and 
Thomas A. Rogers, B.S. Published by 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.50. 

“Care and Training of Children.” 216 
pp. Illu8. By Helen C. Goodspeed, A.M. 
and Emma Johnson, A.M. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In Lippincott’s Home Economics texts 
edited by Andrews, Ph.D. 

“The Shopping Book.” 301 pp. By 
William H. Baldwin. Published by Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. $2.50. 

“Textiles, Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics.” 
235 pp. Illus. By Helen A. Bray. Pub- 
lished by the Century Co., New York, 

Y. $2.50. 


Jenjamin R. 


“Principles of Chemistry.” 427 pp. By 
Joseph H. Roe, Ph.D. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 

“Eat and Be Happy.” 115 pp. By 
Josiah Oldfield, M.D. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. $1.50. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERA- 
TION CHARTS 


SERIES of six charts dealing with 
A the management of the household 
refrigerator has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The charts 
show the temperatures required for the 
satisfactory different 
foods, and in graphic form present some 


preservation of 


of the principles of household refrigera- 
tion recognized as important to health. 

With an efficient cabinet, the charts 
point out, temperatures low enough to 
keep foods in sound condition can be 
maintained either with ice or a mechani- 
cal unit as the cooling agent. 

How to handle raw and cooked meats 
and the rate of increase of bacteria in 
milk held at different temperatures are 
shown by pictures and graphs. The ad- 
vantage of keeping the ice chamber well 
filled is given in terms of temperatures 
based on records kept by the bureau. 
From the results of similar experiments 
comes the advice to leave the ice un- 
wrapped and so save food rather than 
ice. 

The whole series of six charts, 16 by 
20 inches in size, printed in black and 
white on heavy paper, may be bought 
for 20 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. ( 
order and money direct to the printing 


To save delay, send 


office. 


GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 


International Golden Rule Sunday will 
be celebrated this year December 8th. 
It is on this day that churches and 
family groups are asked to pause in the 
midst of their own prosperity and _ re- 
member those in need throughout the 
world. This year’s observance will be 
the seventh annual one. In its earlier 
years it was designed to aid the orphans 
of the Near East. Now, with those 
needs provided for, the program has 
been enlarged in scope to include suf- 
fering, underprivileged children through- 
out the world, starving children of China, 
neglected and outcast children of India, 
European refugee groups, and certain 
needy groups under our own flag, in- 
cluding children in the rural schools in 
Porto Rico, who are badly undernour- 
ished, migrant child laborers in various 
sections of our country and children of 
the Southern Mountain section. 

The observance of the day is sponsored 
by the Golden Rule Foundation, which 
has headquarters at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. It is to this organiza- 
tion that contributioiis should be sent. 
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TEXTILE FIBERS, 
YARNS, AND FABRICS 


By HELen A. BRAY 
Assistant Professor of Textiles and 
Clothing, Texas State College for 

Women 
Presents all the information re- 
quired for an intelligent selection, 
purchase, and use of textiles. 
Octavo. 236 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50 


THE SEWING BOOK 


By BLANCHE E. HYDE 
Clothing Specialist at _ the Colorado 
Agricultural College 
A practical and simple study of 
tools, materials, and processes 
presented in a_ teachable’ form. 
Octavo. 348 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 























$1,000 Set Aside Exclusively 
for Schools and Home 
Economics Groups 


Teachers and Leaders of Home Sew- 
ing Classes will find the 1930 Borden 
Fabrics National Dressmaking Con- 
test to be invaluable in creating a re- 
newed and real interest in their work. 
Mail coupon or write for Booklet B. 
Be sure to mention the name of your 
favorite dry goods store and we will 
send you full information as to how 
your class can participate. We will 
also send you thirty free samples of 
the materials in the Borden Fabrics Contest, 
made by the largest manufacturers of cotton 
fabrics in the world, established 1834. Take 
advantage of this remarkable opportunity at 


“1930 


BORDEN 
FABRI C'S 


National 
OR eee oe 








90 Worth Street, Dept. B., N 
Gentlemen: Please send me FR hs of charge 30 
samples and information on the 1930 contest. 


School or Group SES 
Dry Goods Store a 
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“The reason so many men fail in business is 
because they are always gazing on its dimples 
instead of trying to remove its freckles.” 


Years ago when we started to make 


KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment 

and Waxed Papers 
we thought they were pretty good, 
but we were not satisfied to let 
them go at that and so we asked 
our customers to point out to us 
the ‘‘freckles’’ if they discovered 
any, with the result that we im- 
proved and kept on improving 
until now we can frankly say -to 
you that there are no better food 
protection papers than KVP Gen- 
uine Vegetable Parchment and 
Waxed Papers. 


Teachers and Housewives: Please write for interesting 
samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and gen- 
eral home use. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Tracuers AND Housewives: Please write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and general home use. 
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MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


D.D.S. 


This thirty-two page booklet was written especially to 

help teachers present attractively the care of the teeth, 

with a careful explanation of the principles of dental 

hygiene. It also contains a tooth brush drill adapted 
to school purposes. 


= 
Price 25 Cents 


Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CoO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE New York CITY 


circulation, etc., re- 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
1912, of Practical 


quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 


Home Economics, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1929. 
State of New York, County of New York, SS.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in a for the State and county 


aforesaid, personally appeared Emery, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of Practical Home onomics, and that the 


following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 


Ave., New *y ork C ne Managing Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 408 
Fourth Ave., New York C ity; Business Manz ager, J. T. Emery, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York .City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 


bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 


only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has an interest direct or indirect in_ the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 


1929. 

ETHEL M. GOODWIN, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
1930.) 


Form 3526—Ed. 1924 
(My commission expires March 30, 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 























: 
Why Don’t You 


write to Miss Marye Dahnke, head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
interesting and helpful literature we have 
prepared on cheese and its uses? Cheese 
is such an important food that no one 
should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check off on the coupon below copies 
you would like and it will be a pleasure for 
us to send them. 


Home Economics Dept. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send me the items checked below: 

] Recipe Book. Cheese and ways to serve it. 
] Romance of Cheese. 

] Cheese Food Value Chart. 

] 


Outlines of Cheese Demonstrations 
Cheese Salads and Main Dishes. 
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This Rare Salad 
Dressing May Be 
New To You 


A S an example of the unusual recipes 
in Ida Bailey Allen’s new book (see 
coupon below) this recipe for a rare 
salad dressing is given. You are invited 
to try it—and convince yourself that, 
regardless of price, the world affords no 
finer salad oil than Mazola. 


Once you try Mazola for any salad 
dressing, you will never go back to 
using expensive, imported oils. 


Cooked Cream Dressing 


14 cup Mazola 14 teaspoon cayenne 
3 tablespoons Karo, Red 3 tablespoons Argo or 
or Biue Label Kingsford’s Cornstarch 


4 teaspoon dry mustard 2 eggs, beaten 


1 teaspoon salt 11%4 cups top milk 


¥% cup very mild vinegar 


Combine the Mazola, Karo, the dry in- 
gredients and the eggs in a double boiler 
top. Gradually stir in the milk; which 
should be scalded, and cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until thick 
like white sauce; then gradually add 
the vinegar, heated, and beat with an 
egg beater until the mixture thickens 
agam. This used with any 
meat, fish, egg or vegetable salad. 


may be 


ai 
Send 10c with this coupon and you 
will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 


t len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 

! usual recipes. Write Corn Products 

1 Refining Company, P. O. Box 171, 
|. a Pal Oe 

I 
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DOUIGES Of MALeTHAIS for use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Booklets and Pamphlets 


For school use containing interesting (a) 
Scientific Facts about Canned Foods in 
General and Evaporated Milk jn Par- 
ticular; (b) Recent articles by nation- 
ally prominent pediatrists telling of 
their outstandingly successful experi- 
ences with the use of evaporated milk 
as milk for infants; directions for the 
preparation of (c) whipped evaporated 
milk, (d) mayonnaise without an egg, 
(e) ice creams and frozen desserts, 
(f) milk and fruit juice drinks, (g) 


miscellaneous milk dishes. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of evaporated milk) 


Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an iitensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
co.lu.4 to finisned product. Also in- 
elvd Birs Fold Tare color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks, Mich. 








Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 

California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 

1 Drumm Street 


San Francisco, California 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
fruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text arid tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for .a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street, 1... n, IN. ds 





“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 


1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meat 


Material prepared for your Meat Supply 
Classes. A series of lamb, beef and 
pork charts, showing retail cuts and 
their uses. Also, unusual meat recipes 
adapted from the French. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department, 
Chicago, IIl. 











CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 








The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y. 




















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[ ] One Year $2.00 


Subscription Order Blank 


[ ] Two Years $3.00 
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